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THE  CROWNINSHIELDS  OE  SALEM,  1800-1808 
A  Study  in  the  Politics  of  Commercial  Growth 
By  William  T.  W  hitney,  Jr. 

PART  II 

In  their  unconcern  with  national  politics  after  1801  the 
Crowninshields  were  in  full  accord  with  Salem  political  temper 
generally.*  Just  as  the  parties  devoted  their  electioneering  efforts 
to  techniques  and  organi2ation,  so  the  newspapers  again  refused, 
as  in  1802,  to  focus  upon  current  national  issues.  In  the  spring 
campaign  of  1803  both  Kilham  and  Kittridge,  Republican  candi¬ 
dates  for  state  Senator,  suffered  abuse  for  having  voted  against 
ratification  of  the  federal  Constitution  in  the  state  convention  of 
1788.*  Benjamin  Pickman,  a  Federalist  opponent,  had  allegedly 
advocated  life  terms  for  governor  and  senators.®  And  Hamilton’s 
Proposition  again  found  its  way  into  several  issues  of  the  Register 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  Federalist  monarchial  ideology.  The 
Republican  organ  vilified  a  supposed  Federalist  attempt  to  steal 
the  name  “Federal  Republican,”  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Gazette  characterized  its  opponents  as  “Democrats.”^ 

1.  This  article  concludes  Mr.  Whitney’s  study  of  the  Crowninshield 
family.  See  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  XCIV  (January  1958), 
1-36. 

2.  See  Salem  Register,  March  31,  1803. 

i.  Ibid.,  April  4,  1803.  The  Register  printed  a  letter  signed  by  Story 
and  four  witnesses  alleging  that  Pickman  had  confessed  his  sentiments 
to  them.  Pickman  himself  was  "aspiring  to  monarchy.”  Joseph  Story  was 
the  Republican  hero,  for  he  also  had  an  "engagement  at  fisty-cuffs”  with 
Hersey  Derby.  William  Bentley,  Diary  (Salem,  1905-1914),  III,  18. 

4.  Salem  Gazette,  March  24,  1803. 
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The  discussion  preceding  the  election  in  April,  1804,  could 
claim  even  less  real  substance.  The  Gazette  held  its  peace  except 
for  one  writer  who  parroted  the  usual  deprecatory  cliches:  "track¬ 
less  deserts”  (Louisiana  Purchase),  Jacobinical  hurley-hurley,  and 
atheism.^  A  few  empty  sentiments  on  Republican  patriotism  and 
perfunctory  criticism  of  the  Jay  Treaty,  Yazoo  speculators,  and 
sedition  laws  constituted  the  Register’s  campaigning.^  This  elec¬ 
tion  was  the  first  in  which  Ehas  Haskett  Derby,  Jr.,  offered  him¬ 
self  as  a  candidate.  These  two  April  election  campaigns  lend 
credence  to  the  observation  that  "national  affairs  until  the  latter 
part  of  Jefferson's  second  administration  offered  no  issues  which 
could  be  brought  home  to  [the]  people  .  .  .  the  personal  ele¬ 
ment  was  of  course  a  strong  factor.”’  The  Salem  "personal  ele¬ 
ment” — its  family  feud — we  have  examined  in  detail;  our  inves¬ 
tigation  of  Salem  apathy  toward  national  issues  we  must  develop 
more  fully. 

In  no  way  was  this  apathy  better  illustrated  than  by  Jacob 
Crowninshield’s  experience  in  Congress.  The  leader  of  the  Salem 
Republicans,  an  energetic  participant  in  the  Town’s  commercial 
pursuits,  and  an  articulate,  informed  personality,  Jacob  Crown- 
inshield  above  all  Salemites  should  have  been  able  to  voice  at 
least  one  version  of  the  town’s  interest  in  national  politics,  if 
any  such  existed. 

The  marked  refusal  of  Congressman  Crowninshield  to  embrace 
a  broad  view  of  national  affairs  imphes  his  inability  to  ascend 
above  the  role  of  Crowninshield  the  local  party  chieftain.  For 
Jacob  maintained  an  unbroken  silence  on  noncommercial  sub¬ 
jects  throughout  his  Congressional  career.^  Moreover,  his  marked 
tendency  to  refer  commercial  topics  to  the  guide  of  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  interests  testified  to  his  unwillingness  to  repudiate 
his  local  orientation. 

Jacob  Crowninshield  entered  the  first  session  of  the  eighth 
Congress  in  October,  1803.  Joining  a  House  not  notable  for  talent 
and  representing  a  party  not  overflowing  with  merchants,  Crown- 

5.  Ibid.,  March  30,  1804. 

6.  Register,  March  26,  1804. 

7.  WUliam  A.  Robinson,  Jeffersonian  Democracy  in  New  England 
(New  Haven,  1916),  p.  49. 

8.  Crowninshield  took  the  opportunity  afforded  by  dull  debates  to  keep 
up  with  his  correspondence.  CJacob  to  N.  Silsbee,  January  30,  1805, 
Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody  Museum). 
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inshield  gained  immediate  recognition  as  a  commercial  expert.® 
His  reports  and  letters  to  Madison  and  Jefferson,  dealing  pri¬ 
marily  with  trade,  were  well  received.^®  Assigned  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  he  became  its  chairman  the 
following  year,  when  Doctor  Samuel  Mitchell  moved  over  to  the 
Senate. 

During  the  fall  of  1803  one  national  affair  loomed  over  all 
others.  When  the  news  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  arrived,  the 
Jeffersonians  rejoiced,  and  the  Federalists  plotted  secession. 
Statesmen  wondered  how  much  of  Florida  went  with  the  cession, 
what  were  the  constitutional  restrictions,  and  would  the  Spanish 
give  up  possession?  The  French  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  the 
new  empire  had  first  priority  for  discussion  when  Crowninshield 
entered  the  House.  Although  the  Senate  had  promptly  ratified 
the  treaty  on  a  party  vote,  the  House  vigorously  debated  whether 
to  issue  $11,250,000  in  United  States  stock  in  order  to  pay 
Napoleon. 

Disputing  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  new  empire,  the 
Federalists  in  the  House  argued  that  Spain  was  still  in  possession 
of  Louisiana  and  that  no  documentary  proof  existed  that  she  had 
ever  ceded  it  to  France.  Roger  Griswold  of  Connecticut  then 
broached  the  constitutional  grounds  of  Federalist  opposition.  A 
“foreign  Nation”  could  not  be  added  to  the  partnership  of  states 
without  the  consent  of  all  the  partners.” 

Brushing  aside  nice  points  of  title  and  constitutionality, 
Crowninshield  in  his  maiden  speech  enthusiastically  applauded 
the  purchase.  W'ith  the  Jeffersonians  he  declared  the  land  to  be 
rich  territory  secured  as  a  “cheap  bargain.”  But  he  particularly 
emphasized  the  new  fields  for  commercial  prosperity  which  the 
new  empire  would  open  up.  W'ith  reference  to  the  seventh  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  treaty  freeing  French  and  Spanish  vessels  trading  in 
New  Orleans  from  all  duties  except  those  already  imposed  on 
American  ships,  Crowninshield  launched  into  a  peroration  ex- 

9.  John  Randolph,  according  to  Henry  Adams,  was  the  only  man  of 
talents  in  the  House  at  this  time.  History  of  the  United  States  (New  York, 
1890),  III,  126. 

I  o.  One  report  which  Jefferson  referred  to  Crowninshield,  concerning 
American  vessels  carrying  contraband  articles,  carried  the  instructions  "to 
do  whatever  you  want  to  do  with  it.”  (Jefferson  to  Crowninshield,  Decem¬ 
ber  29,  1803,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody  Museum), 

II.  Annals  of  Congress,  8th  Cong.,  ist  session,  p.  433  (October  25, 
1803). 
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tolling  the  advantages  of  wholesale  competition.  “We  actually 
build  cheaper,  and  can  navigate  cheaper  than  any  nation  on  the 
globe  .  .  .  we  shall  soon  see  all  foreign  vessels  driven  from 
those  ports  by  an  honorable  competition  with  them.”  Indeed,  he 
anticipated  an  American  monopoly  in  supplying  Europ)ean  col¬ 
onies  in  the  New  World  with  Mississippi  Valley  lumber,  meat, 
and  flour.'-  The  commercial  advantages  of  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  had  been  Crowninshield’s  great  obsession  ever  since  he  had 
first  heard  of  it.  At  that  time  not  only  did  he  claim  that  Federal¬ 
ism  had  suffered  a  crushing  blow,  but  also  declared  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  that  the  entire  West  Indian  and  South  American  trade  would 
shortly  accrue  to  American  producers  and  shipjjers.'® 

And  for  Crowninshield  the  Louisiana  Treaty  promised  in  par¬ 
ticular  a  large  profit  for  his  own  family.  The  territory  had  cost 
fifteen  million  dollars,  $3,750,000  of  which  was  to  be  accounted 
for  by  America’s  assumption  of  her  merchants’  spoliation  claims 
against  France  resulting  from  the  recent  undeclared  war.  As  soon 
as  Congress  had  appropriated  the  remaining  $i  1,250,000,  there¬ 
by  sanctioning  the  treaty,  Jacob  wrote  brother  John  in  Bordeaux. 
His  purpose  was  to  point  out  the  extraordinary  opportunity  in 
purchasing  below  par  spoliation-claim  certificates  in  France  and 
then  receiving  their  face  value  in  cash  from  the  American  treas¬ 
ury.  This  could  be  done  because  certificate  holders,  ignorant  of 
the  treaty,  would  still  be  fearful  that  their  claims  would  never  be 
honored.'^  The  Gazette’s  description  of  the  Crowninshield  atti¬ 
tude  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  an  accurate  one.  Aware,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  the  commercial  and  monetary  benefits  of  the 
cession,  Jacob  talks  “of  cheap  prices,  good  bargains,  terms  of 
credit  etc,  as  if  he  were  buying  and  selling  India  cargoes.”*® 

In  Salem  Crowninshield  suffered  abuse  for  reading  his  speech, 
for  wanting  to  “ratify”  the  treaty  as  if  he  had  been  a  Senator,  and 
for  selling  out  the  interests  of  his  section  to  Mississippi  Valley 

12.  Ibid.,  pp.  458-459  (October  25,  1803).  Later,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  Crowninshield  reported  a 
bill  allowing  a  drawback  on  goods  brought  down  the  Mississippi,  and 
transhipped  at  New  Orleans  for  re-exportation.  Clbid.,  8th  Cong.,  2nd 
sess.,  p.  710). 

13.  Jacob  to  Richard  Crowninshield,  July  i,  1803,  Crowninshield  Mss, 
Peabody  Museum. 

14.  Jacob  to  John,  October  30,  1803,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute. 

IS- Gazette,  November  29,  1803. 
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shipwrights  and  foreign  merchants.***  Even  in  the  face  of  un¬ 
precedented  Federalist  uproar,  the  Register  did  not  bother  to 
enunciate  an  articulate  defense  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.*^  It 
did,  however,  lend  credence  to  the  “Great  Salt  Mountain”  story 
which  stemmed  from  a  report  sent  to  Jefferson  of  a  huge  body 
of  rock  salt  a  trader  had  discovered  on  the  upper  Missouri.  This 
report  and  a  sample  of  the  rock  salt  Jefferson  forwarded  to  Doc¬ 
tor  Mitchell  of  New  York,  who  gave  them  to  his  fellow  Congress¬ 
man,  Jacob  Crowninshield.  The  latter  mailed  them  along  with 
the  information  that  the  salt  mass  was  i  50  miles  in  circumference 
to  William  Bentley,  who  had  the  report  printed  in  the  Register.*** 
The  incident  was  symbolic,  for  it  involved  some  of  the  leading 
exponents — all  politicians — of  the  Jeffersonian  spirit  in  science 
and  learning. 

During  his  first  year  in  Congress  Crowninshield  devoted  himself 
primarily  to  committee  work  which  included  such  problems  as 
drawbacks  on  foreign  sugar,  private  petitions,  British  counter¬ 
vailing  duties,  and  duties  imposed  on  foreign  vessels  to  support 
the  upkeep  of  American  lighthouses.  One  of  Crowninshield’s 
votes  in  the  House  had  special  significance.  On  March  16,  1804, 
a  bill  passed  the  House  exonerating  aliens  who  had  entered  the 
United  States  between  1798  and  1802  from  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federalists’  Alien  Act.  Although  the  bill  was  a 
liberalization  of  the  Federalist  measure,  Crowninshield  joined  a 
small  group  of  Federalists  including  Manassah  Cutler  and  Roger 
Griswold  to  vote  against  it.  His  party  loyalty  w'as  not,  then,  un¬ 
qualified.** 

In  November,  1804,  Crowninshield  of  the  “Virginia  Ticket” 
easily  gained  his  second  election  to  Congress  by  a  resounding 
victory  over  Nathan  Read.  Salem  had  projected  itself  w'hole- 
heartedly  into  the  state  wide  contest  for  a  general  ticket  of  presi¬ 
dential  electors — chosen  now  by  the  people,  not,  as  in  1800, 

16.  Ibid.,  December  i,  6,  1803. 

1 7.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  debate  was  the  most  intense  party  struggle 
on  the  national  level  since  1800.  See  Samuel  E.  Morison,  Life  and  Letters 
of  Harrison  Gray  Otis  (Boston,  1913),  I,  261. 

18.  Jacob  to  Bentley,  November  13,  1803,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody 
Museum.  Accompanying  the  sample  of  salt,  which  is  now  in  the  Essex 
Institute,  is  a  note  in  Bentley’s  hand  telling  of  the  many  men  who  had 
handled  the  report  and  the  sample.  (Bentley  Mss,  Essex  Institute). 

ig.  Annals  of  Congress,  8th  Cong.,  ist  sess.,  p.  1195. 
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by  the  Legislature;  no  anti-Crowninshield  letters  appeared  in  the 
Gazette,  and,  in  fact,  the  Federalists  did  not  name  a  candidate 
until  a  week  before  the  election.  Editorially  the  paper  painted 
Crowninshield  as  a  pawn  of  Virginia  who  had  advocated  “the 
purchase  of  wild  land  for  Virginian  speculators.”^  And  the  Dan¬ 
vers  Federalists  were  told  that  in  voting  against  Crowninshield, 
“You  will  have  the  cooperation  of  a  DERBY,  a  PRESCOTT,  a 
PICKMAN,  and  all  the  characters  you  most  respect.”^^  After  de¬ 
feat,  however,  the  Gazette  consoled  the  Federalists  by  professing 
faith  in  Crowninshield’s  ultimate  conversion. “ 

In  testing  the  accuracy  of  this  prediction,  we  have  to  weigh 
Jacob’s  comment  on  the  election — “their  [the  Federalists’] 
wickedness  &  folly  have  bro‘  them  to  this  degrading  situation’’ — 
with  his  actions  in  Congress  late  in  1804.2®  There  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  proposal  to  restrict  American  trade  with  Santo  Domingo 
was  bitterly  distasteful  to  Crowninshield.  His  reaction  evinced  a 
willingness,  if  not  to  be  converted,  at  least  to  subordinate  the 
Republican  party-line  to  his  own  interests. 

Yellow  fever  and  a  slave  insurrection  had  decimated  Leclerc’s 
French  army  so  that  Santo  Domingo,  the  proposed  center  for  his 
French  West  Indian  empire,  had  slipped  from  Napoleon’s  grasp. 2^ 
Although  Rochambeau  had  surrendered  the  last  French  force  in 
November,  1803,  and  the  insurgent  Dessalines  two  months  later 
declared  Santo  Domingo  inde|)endent,  Napoleon  continued  to 
maintain  a  paper  blockade  around  an  imaginary  sovereignty  with¬ 
in  the  island.  Certain  American  merchants  opened  up  with  the 
Negroes  a  rich  coffee  and  sugar  trade  which  they  pursued  armed 
and  in  convoy  to  repel  the  French  privateers. 2* 

Jefferson’s  message  to  Congress  on  November  8,  1804,  de¬ 
nounced  American  citizens  who  were  forcing  this  illicit  trade 
with  blockaded  ports,  thereby  waging  “private  war.”2*  Here  Fed- 

20.  Gazertf,  November  2,  1804. 

21.  Register,  November  8,  1804,  quoted  from  a  Federalist  broadside. 

22.  Gazette,  November  6,  1804.  He  will  “awaken  to  a  sense  of  the 
dangers  which  threaten  us  from  the  South.” 

23.  Jacob  to  Richard,  December  2,  1804,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody 
Museum. 

24.  E.  Wilson  Lyon,  Louisiana  in  French  Diplomacy  (Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa,  I934)>  P<  193> 

25.  Adams,  History  of  the  United  States,  III,  87. 

26.  J.  D.  Richardson,  ed.,  Compilation  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of 
the  Presidents,  1789-1897  (Washington,  1907),  I,  358. 
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eralist  nostrils  picked  up  the  scent  of  French  influence  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  for  minister  Pinchon  in  May  and  his 
successor  Turreau  later  had  both  made  vigorous  protests  against 
the  American  trade  with  Santo  Domingo.*^  Administration  prod¬ 
ding  secured  in  March,  1805,  the  enactment  of  a  bill  requiring 
that  heavy  bonds  be  taken  out  by  armed  merchant  vessels  clearing 
for  Santo  Domingo  as  a  guarantee  that  they  not  engage  French 
warships  blockading  the  island. 

France,  however,  was  unsatisfied,  and  Talleyrand  told 
Jefferson  through  the  American  minister  that  “tolerance  must 
last  no  longer,”^*  which  according  to  the  Federalists  persuaded 
the  Republican  Congress  in  February,  1805,  to  impose  a  total 
interdiction  on  the  Santo  Domingo  trade.  “The  Parliament  of 
Paris  could  not  have  registered  an  Edict  of  Louis  XIV,  with 
greater  promptitude  than  the  loyal  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  registered  the  edict  of  the  Imperial  Bonaparte.”®*  Crownin- 
shield  worked  against  both  bills  and  in  1806  actually  joined  the 
Federahsts  in  trying  to  keep  the  trade  open. 

In  November,  1 804,  Jacob  Crowninshield  deplored  the  restric¬ 
tion  which  he  knew  the  Republican  Congress  would  inevitably 
sanction,  but  instead  of  rebelling,  he  used  “all  the  influence  in 
my  power”  to  make  restriction  as  light  as  possible.*®  The  bill, 
as  reported,  designated  double  the  value  of  vessel,  tackle,  and 
cargo  as  the  required  bond  on  armed  merchant  vessels  clearing 
for  Santo  Domingo  that  they  not  engage  with  French  vessels.  The 
House  approved  the  bill  with  a  Crowninshield  amendment  stip¬ 
ulating  that  the  bond  not  include  the  cargo.  At  the  time,  he  said, 
“He  saw  no  reason  why  that  trade  was  to  be  wholly  interdicted.”®^ 
Crowninshield  voted  for  the  bill  only  because  his  amendment 
had  rendered  it  “not  .  .  .  very  embarrasing  [sic]  to  commerce” 

27.  Anna  C.  Clauder,  American  Commerce  in  the  War  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  Napoleon  CPhiladelphia,  1932),  p.  61. 

28.  Talleyrand  to  Armstrong,  August  16,  1805,  printed  in  Salem  Regis¬ 
ter,  January  22,  1806. 

29.  Gazette,  March  7,  1806. 

30.  Jacob  to  Richard,  November  19,  1804,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Pea¬ 
body  Museum. 

ii.  Annals  of  Congress,  8th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  pp.  825,  826.  “Com¬ 
merce  will  always  be  most  flourishing  when  left  most  free  to  individual 
enterprise,”  argued  Crowninshield. 
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and  because  he  feared  that  if  it  had  been  rejected,  his  party  would 
have  prohibited  the  trade  altogether.*- 

A  year  later  when  Jefferson  demanded  total  stoppage  of  the 
trade,  the  brief  Congressional  debate  included  a  lengthy  speech 
by  Crowninshield  denouncing  the  administration’s  proposal.  He 
declared  that  American  merchants  had  a  right  to  free  trade, 
that  the  blacks  deserved  freedom,  and  that  the  Negroes  would  be¬ 
come,  if  their  American  trade  were  stopped,  either  a  nation  of 
pirates  or  a  pawn  of  Great  Britain.^®  Crowninshield  joined  the 
Federalists,  including  Dana,  Quincy,  and  Van  Rensselaer,  in 
futile  opposition  to  the  bill  which  passed  the  House  93-26. 

Crowninshield  only  succeeded  in  acutely  embarrassing  his  Re¬ 
publican  friends.  The  Register  had  long  enjoined  the  rebellious 
Negroes  of  the  Island  to  submit  “to  the  necessary  subordination, 
upon  which  civil  society  depends’’  and  had  deplored  Pickering  as 
the  friend  of  the  insurgent  leader  Toussaint.^*  Crowninshield  had 
placed  himself  on  the  side  of  Pickering  and  against  the  Register, 
and  the  Gazette  joyously  announced  in  1805  that  Crowninshield 
“may  possibly  be  finally  convinced’’  that  Virginia  Republicanism 
plotted  the  ruin  of  commercial  interests.®^  The  failure  of  the 
Salem  Republicans  to  celebrate  Jefferson’s  second  inaugural  was 
indeed  a  sign  that  even  “his  hottest  friends  cannot  long  stick  by 
him.’’®® 

The  explanation  of  Crowninshield’s  abandonment  of  party 
loyalty  in  this  matter  was  his  own  commercial  interest  regarding 
an  experimental  venture  George  Crowninshield  &  Sons  launched 
in  1804.  Until  that  year  the  firm  had  relentlessly  driven  all  its 
resources  into  the  East  India  pepper  trade.  The  prerequisite  for  an 
India  voyage  was  a  supply  of  some  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars 
in  specie,  necessitating  extraordinary  exertions  before  each  voyage 
for  its  collection.  And  early  in  1804  specie  was  especially  scarce. 

In  January  the  Belisarius,  Concord,  Margaret,  Telentachus, 
and  nearly-constructed  America  were  waiting  in  Salem  for  the 

32.  Jacob  to  Bentley,  December  24,  1804,  Bentley  Mss,  American 
Antiquarian  Society. 

ii.  Annals  of  Congress,  9th  Cong.,  ist  sess.,  pp.  510-51 1. 

34.  Register,  March  29,  1802. 

35.  Gazette,  February  5,  1805.  The  comment  accompanied  the  reprint¬ 
ing  of  Crowninshield's  speech  supporting  his  amendment. 

36.  Ibid.,  March  5,  1805. 
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dollars  to  carry  on  their  outward  voyages  to  the  Indies.®’  Richard 
Crowninshield,  the  firm’s  banker  operating  in  New  York,  tried 
to  convert  bills  of  exchange  and  goods  on  hand  into  hard  cur¬ 
rency.  Although  successful  in  finding  thirty  thousand  dollars 
which  allowed  the  ship  lielisarius  to  sail,  Richard  vainly  searched 
for  a  month  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  for 
more.®**  On  Jacob’s  advice  he  then  travelled  to  Georgetown,  where 
the  brothers  obtained  fifty  thousand  dollars  which  enabled  the 
ships  Concord  and  Margaret  to  sail.®®  Shortly  thereafter  two  Bor¬ 
deaux  firms  with  which  the  Crowninshields  had  long  been  asso¬ 
ciated  went  bankrupt;  their  own  loss  was  upwards  of  forty  thous¬ 
and  dollars. The  firm  thereafter  had  no  hope  of  securing  more 
specie,  and  the  remaining  India  voyages  had  to  be  cancelled. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  new  America  lay  idle  at  India 
wharf  until  July,  and  that  the  brig  Telemachus  cleared  not  for 
the  East  Indies  but  for  Jacquemel,  Santo  Domingo,  with  a  cheap 
cargo  of  meat  and  wine.^*  When  the  Telemachus  returned  in 
May  with  a  profitable  cargo  of  coffee,  the  Crowninshields  bought 
the  ship  John  from  the  Derbys  and  sent  both  vessels  to  Santo 
Domingo  armed  and  uninsured.*-  Despite  hurricanes  and  French 
privateers  operating  out  of  Guadeloupe,  the  vessels  returned  in 
November  with  430,000  pounds  of  coffee,  the  profit  from  which 
Jacob  reckoned  at  thirtv  thousand  dollars — “A  good  four  months 
job.”*® 

37.  Jacob  to  Richard,  January  20,  1804,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody 
Museum. 

38.  On  Belisarius,  see  G.  Crowninshield,  Sr.,  to  Richard,  February  5, 
1804,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody  Museum. 

39.  Jacob  to  Benjamin  VV'.,  January  28,  1804,  Crowninshield  Mss, 
Peal^y  Museum. 

40.  Jacob  to  Richard,  March  18,  27,  1804,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Pea¬ 
body  Museum.  The  bankrupt  firms  were  Strobel  &  Martin  and  Perrot  & 
Lee. 

41.  Jacob  to  Richard,  May  16,  1804,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody 
Museum.  Richard  had  bought  salt  pork  in  New  York  and  shipped  it  to 
Salem  for  the  voyage. 

42.  Jacob  to  Richard,  June  12,  1804,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody 
Museum.  In  April  the  firm  also  contemplated  sending  the  ship  Fame  to 
Santo  Domingo;  she  had  returned  from  Manila  in  March  (G.  Crownin¬ 
shield  &  Sons  to  Jacob  Ashton,  Marine  Insurance  Office,  April  23,  1804, 
Crowninshield  Mss,  Essex  Institute). 

43.  Jacob  to  Richard,  October  30,  November  29,  1804,  Crowninshield 
Mss,  Peabody  Museum.  These  privatt'ers  had  captured  the  Salem  vessel 
Snake-in-the-Grass  and  tortured  and  imprisoned  her  crew.  See  Gazette, 
August  21,  1804. 
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The  local  Federalist  organ  was  therefore  able  to  take  Jefferson’s 
censure  of  “private  war”  rather  lightly;  after  all,  “we  have  the 
high  example  of  Capt.  Crowninshield  .  .  .  who  is  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  in  it.”*^  Silsbee,  part  owner  of  the  John's  cargo,  was  glad 
to  hear  from  Jacob  that  the  restrictive  bill  passing  the  House  in 
December,  1804,  requiring  bonds,  “does  not  shut  up  this  Com¬ 
merce,  it  can  be  carried  on  as  before”*’^  Our  analysis  of  Crown- 
inshield’s  Congressional  attitude  toward  the  Santo  Domingo  trade 
must  therefore  agree  in  part  at  least  with  Cushing’s.  “It  is  by 
commerce  he  accumulates  his  wealth  .  .  .  and  on  this  point  he 
is  tender  and  discerning.”** 

Notwithstanding  steadfast  watchfulness  over  his  own  interests, 
Crowninshield  earned  the  marked  respect  of  his  colleagues.  In 
November,  1804,  he  engineered  the  election  of  his  friend  Bent¬ 
ley  to  the  chaplainship  of  the  House.*’  A  few  months  later  Levi 
Lincoln  resigned  as  Attorney-General  and  when  Robert  Smith  re¬ 
placed  him,  Jefferson  offered  Jacob  Crowninshield  the  vacant  post 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Although  he  declined  on  account 
of  his  wife’s  ill-health  and  disinclination  to  leave  Salem,  Crownin¬ 
shield  was  actually  tendered  the  commission  in  March,  1805. 
Though  nominal  Secretary  of  the  Navy  until  his  death,  Crownin¬ 
shield  never  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office.** 

A  strict  attention  to  his  own  area  of  experience  characterized 
Crowninshield’s  Congressional  career.  In  the  Louisiana  and  Santo 
Domingo  debates,  for  example,  he  had  particular  family  interests 
in  mind.  And  just  as  Salem  took  no  special  interest  in  national 
affairs,  nor  did  its  Representative.  Apathy  toward  important  na¬ 
tional  problems  shown  by  Salem  and  Jacob  Crowninshield  was 
apparent  in  local  politics  as  well  through  1805  and  early  1806. 

During  these  years,  just  as  in  the  preceding  two,  the  Crown- 

44.  Gazette,  November  20,  1804. 

45.  Jacob  to  N.  Silsbee,  January  9,  180;,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody 
Museum. 

46.  Gazette,  January  4,  1805.  The  Gazette  was  commenting  on  Jacob’s 
letter  of  December  24  which  Bentley  had  published  in  the  Register  of 
January  3. 

47.  Jacob  to  Bentley,  November  7,  1804,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody 
Museum.  “Surely  there  is  a  reward  to  the  righteous,”  declared  the  Gazette, 
November  20,  1804.  Bentley  did  not  accept. 

48.  Jacob  to  T.  Jefferson,  Jan.  24,  1805,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody 
Museum.  Robert  Smith  took  charge  of  both  Departments,  and  the  Navy 
Department  languished  in  accordance  with  Jefferson’s  hatred  of  that 
branch  of  service. 
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inshields  found  that  it  was  their  local  rivalries  which  called  forth 
political  exertions.  But  while  in  the  earlier  period  the  family  was 
on  the  defensive  before  Federalist  onslaughts,  now  the  Crown- 
inshields  were  to  struggle  on  even  terms  with  the  Derbys  for  local 
leadership.  The  Derbys,  moreover,  suffered  serious  setbacks  in 
their  local  prestige,  until  by  1806  their  hegemony  had  completely 
cnunbled. 

Jacob  Crowninshield  betrayed  a  determination  to  protect  the 
local  bases  of  his  power  during  the  summer  of  1805  by  entering 
the  newspaper  business.  Editor  William  Carlton  died  in  July,  and 
the  day  after  his  burial  Bentley  joined  the  Crowninshields  in  a 
turtle  feast  to  discuss  the  fate  of  the  Register.  Rejecting  the  three 
successors  immediately  available,  the  group  made  Bentley  tem¬ 
porary  editor  of  the  newspaper,  now  in  the  ownership  of  Carlton’s 
widow.*®  But  she  died  within  a  month,  and  for  two  years  there¬ 
after  the  Salem  Register  was  edited  by  the  parson  and  published 
“for  the  proprietors,”  who  were  Jacob  Crowninshield,  John  Haw¬ 
thorne,  and  Joshua  Ward.  This  arrangement  continued  until 
Bentley  became  disgusted  with  doing  all  of  the  work  and  receiving 
none  of  the  profit.  Messrs.  Pool  and  Palfrey  purchased  the  news¬ 
paper  in  July,  1807,  subject  to  a  covenant  that  it  be  conducted 
“upon  sound  republican  principles”  and  that  the  first  chance  to 
buy  it  back  be  given  to  “said  Joshua,  Jacob,  and  John.”®® 

The  May  elections  came  to  have  the  greatest  influence  each 
year  in  attracting  Salem’s  attention  to  political  affairs  outside  the 
town.  These  elections  for  choice  of  town  representatives  had  at 
stake  not  only  control  of  the  state  Legislature  but  also,  as  the 
Register  pointed  out,  the  disposal  of  the  state  ofBces.  A  Republi¬ 
can  House  of  Representatives  would  choose  a  Republican  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Council  which  could  exert  a  mighty  influence  on  the 
Governor  to  make  Republican  appointments.®*  The  election  of 
May,  1805,  for  example,  found  Salem  up  in  arms  over  Boston’s 
maneuver.  That  town,  strongly  Federalist,  had  decided  to  send 
twenty-six  representatives,  an  increase  by  twenty-one  over  1804. 

49.  Bentley,  op.  cit..  Ill,  178.  The  Republicans  attributed  Carlton’s 
sickness  and  death  to  the  harsh  conditions  of  his  imprisonment  where  he 
was  “treatledl  ...  a  Debtor.”  (Ibid.,  Ill,  21).  “Thus  departed  the 
youthful  victim  of  political  party.”  (Ibid.,  Ill,  178). 

50.  Ibid.  Ill,  244;  Harriet  S.  Tapley,  Salem  Imprints  (Salem,  1927), 
pp.  140-141. 

fi.  Register,  May  13,  1805. 
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Salem  with  other  Republican  towns  countered  by  hiking  her  own 
number,  and  in  the  election  meeting  Jacob  Crowninshield  pro¬ 
posed  increasing  the  town’s  representation  from  three  to  six.®- 
The  Republican  slate  won,  and  among  the  defeated  was  Samuel 
G.  Derby,  of  the  family  “most  violently  opposed  to  their  Cousins 
Crowninshields  with  whom  this  individual  is  at  war.”^® 

Within  a  month  Salem  attention  was  riveted  on  an  explosive 
local  issue.  Nowhere  was  the  economic  rivalry  between  the  Crown¬ 
inshields  and  the  Derbys  more  apparent  than  in  a  Derby  attempt 
to  undersell  the  Crowninshield  house  lots. 

As  an  expanding  town  Salem  offered  men  with  capital  the  prof¬ 
itable  opportunity  of  buying  house  lots  for  speculation.  The 
Crowninshields  purchased  lots  adjacent  to  Derby  wharf  in  1800, 
and  three  years  later  bought  the  large  tract  given  up  by  the  famous 
but  bankrupt  shipbuilder  Retire  Beckett.  These  accretions  made 
the  family  property  “the  first  in  value  in  Salem. In  1804  they 
picked  up  the  Cogswell  estate  east  of  Beckett’s,  and  two  years  later 
purchased  for  Si 2,000  another  tract  in  the  eastern  part  of  Salem 
with  room  for  t\velve  house  lots.®*^  Bentley  recorded  that  land 
costing  $700  in  1804  brought  $2500  within  two  years.  “The  rise 
of  Lands  is  beyond  all  expectation.  The  Lots  below  [eastward]  of 
Crowninsbield’s  wharf  .  .  .  will  soon  be  covered.’’*® 

Salem  settlement  stretched  east  and  west  along  the  peninsula 
lying  between  the  North  and  South  Rivers.  All  the  Crowninshield 
lots  were  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  town  in  the  path  of 
migration.  But  across  the  South  River  lay  Derby  land  which  for 
the  lack  of  a  convenient  bridge  had  attracted  few  settlers.  Hersey 
Derby  also  owned  a  new  residence  of  considerable  splendor  on 
the  other  side.®^ 

When  Hasket  Derby  in  1805  proposed  to  undertake  the  con¬ 
struction  of  such  a  bridge  at  his  own  expense,  the  town  flared  in- 

52.  Ibid.,  May  9,  20,  1805. 

53.  Bentley,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  158. 

54.  Richard  to  John,  May  24,  1800,  and  Jacob  to  Richard,  June  29, 
1803,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Essex  Institute. 

55.  Jacob  to  Richard,  September  29,  1804,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Pea¬ 
body  Museum,  and  Richard  to  John,  July  13,  1806,  Crowninshield  Mss, 
Essex  Institute. 

56.  Bentley,  op.  cit..  Ill,  251.  “The  land  in  the  East  is  growing  more 
valuable  daily.”  CBichard  to  John,  November  13,  1804,  Crossminshield 
Mss,  Essex  Institute). 

57.  James  D.  Phillips,  Salem  and  the  Indies  (Boston,  1947),  p.  253. 
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to  the  most  excited  hysteria  since  the  Crowninshield-Pickering 
election  contest.  The  Register  reprobated  Derby’s  plan,  pointing 
out  that  the  eastern  part  of  Salem  provided  enough  room  for  ex¬ 
pansion.  It  also  argued  that  access  to  the  main  harbor  from 
wharves  belonging  to  Joshua  Ward  and  William  Orne  up  South 
River,  would  be  cut  off  by  the  bridge.®**  The  friends  of  the 
bridge  contended  that  the  expansion  demanded  cheap  land  and 
suggested  that  the  bridge  would  facilitate  overland  communication 
with  Marblehead.®"  On  June  lo  the  first  town  meeting  to  deal 
with  Derb\s’  proposal  repudiated  the  bridge  by  four  votes.  But 
within  a  few  days  the  sudden  erection  by  the  anti-bridge  forces 
of  a  building  where  the  bridge  had  been  intended  to  cross  in¬ 
furiated  so  many  citizens  that  the  second  town  meeting  approved 
the  bridge  by  180  votes. The  Crowninshields  naturally  argued 
against  the  bridge  in  both  meetings;  if  Derby  succeeded  in  open¬ 
ing  up  his  lands  for  sale,  Crowninshield  lands  would  be  cheap¬ 
ened.***  In  February,  1806,  the  Legislature  sanctioned  Derbys’ 
petition  for  a  bridge.**-  The  Crowninshields,  however,  never  suf¬ 
fered  adverse  affects  from  the  bridge.  Only  one-half  of  it  had  been 
completed  by  1808,  and  the  demand  for  Crowninshield  lots 
apparently  did  not  lessen,  for  in  September,  1805,  they  sold  one 
house  and  six  lots  for  $7545.®’ 

When  the  question  arose  of  the  disposal  of  town  lands  in  the 
eastern  section  of  Salem  adjacent  to  Crowninshield  tracts,  the 
family  found  their  interests  again  threatened  by  Federalist  op¬ 
position.  The  new  Crowninshield  wharf  extended  from  the  east¬ 
ern  extremity  of  the  waterfront  and  had  been  intended  to  serve 
what  the  family  believed  was  “another  parish”  growing  up  on  the 
eastern  lands  near  the  wharf.  They  desired  to  provide  shipping 
facilities  for  the  new  inhabitants,  those  who  would  buy  the  town 
lands. ®^  Moreover,  the  family  was  interested  in  buying  some  of 
the  town  lands  themselves  for  speculation.  When  an  ad  hoc 

^8.  Register,  May  27,  1805. 

Sg.  Gazette,  June  7,  1805;  the  success  of  the  new  Charlestown  to 
Boston  bridge  was  cited. 

60.  Gazette,  June  ii,  18,  1805. 

61.  Bentley,  op.  cit..  Ill,  165. 

62.  Gazette,  February  28,  1806. 

63.  Bentley,  op.  cit.,  HI,  390;  memo  in  Crowninshield  Mss,  Essex 
Institute. 

64.  Richard  to  John,  Dtx;ember  4,  1803,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Essex  In¬ 
stitute. 
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town  committee  was  formed  to  decide  whether  the  town  should 
dispose  of  its  lands,  the  Crowninshields  naturally  favored  immed¬ 
iate  sale.  The  Register  also  advocated  opening  up  the  eastern 
area.®* 

A  town  meeting  gathered  on  August  13,  1805,  to  rule  on  the 
committee’s  decision  that  the  lands  ought  to  be  put  up  for  sale. 
Jacob  Crowninshield  moved  for  approving  the  report,  and  Ben  W. 
Crowninshield  seconded  his  brother’s  motion.  Samuel  Putnam 
argued  that  land  long  ago  owned  by  the  town  proprietors  now 
belonged  to  their  heirs.  The  future  state  Supreme  Court  justice 
declared  that  the  grasping  Crowninshields  merely  wanted  the 
chance  to  buy  up  all  the  land  for  resale.  Ben  Crowninshield  ans¬ 
wered  that  the  proprietors  had  stolen  the  land  from  the  Indians 
and  that  the  heirs  never  could,  in  justice,  claim  the  land.  “A 
very  large  majority”  voted  in  favor  of  the  Crowninshield  argu¬ 
ments.®®  The  Crowninshields’  eastern  end  of  Salem  would  be 
booming  hereafter,  and  the  Derbys  and  others  could  only  in  vain 
offer  their  southern  and  western  lands  in  comp>etition. 

Litigation  concerning  the  new  Crowninshield  wharf  likewise 
continued  into  these  years.  Since  October,  1803,  the  wharf  had 
received  periodic  jury-  visits,  and  once  the  court  had  ordered  its 
shortening.®^  But  Hasket  Derby  was  still  not  satisfied,  and  in 
1806  the  Supreme  Court,  rejecting  the  Crowninshield  argument 
that  the  channel  was  in  no  way  obstructed,  ruled  that  another 
forty  feet  be  removed.®* 

The  wharf  dispute  had  always  had  at  its  root  economic  rivalry. 
The  Crowninshield  wharf  reached  the  deepest  waters  and  served 
the  growing  section  of  town.  At  the  same  time  the  Derbys  realized 
that  their  own  wharf  was  being  injured  by  a  sand  bar  caused  by 
its  proximity  to  the  mouth  of  the  South  River,  though  they  claimed 
that  the  Crowninshield  wharf  was  at  fault.  In  February,  1806, 
in  fact,  the  Derby  heirs  petitioned  the  Legislature  seeking  ap¬ 
proval  to  lengthen  their  own  wharf.®* 

Not  only  were  the  Derbys  faced  with  new  Crowninshield  in¬ 
roads  in  the  town’s  economic  growth  and  expansion  but  also 

6;.  Register,  June  20,  24,  1805. 

66.  Goxette,  August  16,  20,  1805. 

67.  Bentley,  op.  cit..  Ill,  153. 

68.  Ibid.,  p.  268. 

69.  Register,  February  10,  1806. 
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with  a  Republican  bid  for  equality  in  Salem  society.  The  Feder- 
abst  oligarchy  had  manifested  its  supremacy  in  1802  by  excluding 
Republicans  from  the  town’s  one  dancing  assembly.  But  when  a 
rival  dancing  assembly  made  its  debut  in  November,  1805,  offer¬ 
ing — in  Republican  eyes — the  best  music  and  most  accompbshed 
dancers,  it  was  proclaimed  by  them  a  magnificent  success.’®  “I 
rejoice  heartily  at  the  victory,”  Silsbee  was  told;  “you  have  out¬ 
done  the  federabsts.””  The  voice  of  an  upstart,  no  doubt,  but  a 
tone  of  confidence  in  matching  the  established  families  had  re¬ 
placed  the  frustrations  of  previous  years.  Bentley  could  not  con¬ 
ceal  his  smugness  when  “All  that  I  hear  from  the  opposition  is 
that  it  was  ‘folly  to  have  separated.’  One  who  dared  to  make  in¬ 
quiries  by  way  of  reproach  was  called  to  account  by  Capt.  J 
[oseph]  W[hite],  Jr.”’* 

Accompanying  the  Republican  rise  in  Salem  society  was  a 
threat  of  another  sort  to  the  Federalists’  social  preeminence — 
scandal  in  the  Derby  family.  Elias  Hasket  Derby’s  daughter  and 
her  husband  Nathaniel  West  had  first  separated  in  1803  after 
a  long  quarrel  between  West  and  his  wife’s  brothers  over  the 
division  of  the  Derby  estate.’*  In  particular,  Hasket  Derby  had 
fought  West’s  claim  to  the  Derby  Danvers  farm.’^  Now,  in  1806, 
Hasket  found  himself  masterminding  his  sister’s  divorce  case. 
This  case  had  political  overtones,  for  West  had  withdrawn  his 
name  from  the  Derby’s  suit  against  the  Crowninshield  wharf  in 
1803.  The  Republican  lawyers  Joseph  Story  and  Samuel  Dexter 
defended  West,  and  the  Federalists  William  Prescott  and  Samuel 
Putnam  argued  Mrs.  West’s  case.’*  But  any  political  implications 
were  dwarfed  by  the  lurid  evidence  of  loose  morals  unearthed  by 
the  trial.  Hasket  Derby  allegedly  corrupted  the  judges,  and  the 
whole  affair,  an  exposure  of  much  dirty  laundry,  excited  bitter 

70.  Bentley,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  201,  203. 

71.  Jacob  to  N.  Silsl^,  December  29,  1805,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Pea¬ 
body  Museum. 

72.  Bentley  to  Jacob,  December  16,  1805,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Pea¬ 
body  Museum. 

73.  Bentley,  op.  cit.,  II,  353  and  III,  56.  Hasket  Derby  and  West  had 
engaged  in  a  bloody  fist-fight  on  Derby  wharf  in  1800.  "It  is  now  appar¬ 
ent,”  said  Bentley  of  the  separation,  “that  Timothy  Dexter  of  N.P.  is  not 
the  only  example  of  riches  without  honour.” 

74.  Ibid.,  Ill,  262. 

75.  Ibid.,  Ill,  45,  260.  Samuel  Dexter  had  defended  the  Federalist 
dueller  Selfridge  and  Crowninshield  in  the  Ward  fence  case. 
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unimosity  against  the  family.  “Such,”  concluded  a  Republican, 
“is  the  great  family  of  D[erbyJ.”^'‘ 

The  fact  was  that  the  Derbys  had  lost  all  semblance  of  local 
social  and  economic  leadership.  Many  signs  marked  their  decline. 
After  the  election  of  November,  1804,  it  was  noted  that  “their 
Part}  [the  Federalists]  is  much  Chopfallen  &  taulk  [sic]  of 
Moeving  [sic]  to  Boston  all  of  them.”  Benjamin  Pickman,  “King” 
Derby’s  son-in-law,  advertised  his  property  for  sale  in  June,  1806, 
and  was  known  to  be  leaving  for  Boston.''^  Richard  and  John 
Derby  had  already  moved  there  as  had  their  three  sisters.  Even 
Elias  Hasket  Derby  Jr.  was  shortly  to  migrate  to  Londonderry, 
New  Hampshire. '''*  “The  family  have  lost  their  influence  in  the 
loss  of  their  Father.”'" 

The  Crowninshield-Derby  feud  was  concluded  in  1806  by 
the  settlement  of  the  riot  case  brought  against  George  Crownin- 
shield  involving  the  Ward  fence.  It  came  before  the  state  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  April,  1806,  after  a  long  history  of  hung  juries 
and  party  strife.  Gray  and  Hasket  Derby  had  consistently  led  the 
prosecution,  and  they  had  repeatedly  called  upon  their  Federalist 
friends  to  testify  against  the  Crowninshields.""  Now  the  court  or¬ 
dered  a  nol  prosequi,  imposing  only  the  payment  of  court  ex¬ 
penses  on  the  Crowninshields.  “We  consider  it  a  sort  of  triumph,” 
wrote  Jacob,  for  the  case  had  been  dismissed  “to  the  extreme 
mortification  of  the  Derbys  &  Wards  &  your  other  federal 
friends.”"*  Never  again  were  the  Crowninshields  dragged  into 
court;  the  Derbys  had  given  up. 

Most  symptomatic  of  the  end  of  the  Derby  domination  were 
the  astounding  proceedings  of  the  May,  1806,  election  meeting. 
The  Court  House  was  overflowing  for  the  occasion  and  no  one 
could  take  a  valid  count  of  hands.  A  Federal  speaker  suggested, 
regarding  the  choice  of  the  number  of  representatives,  that  the 

76.  Ibid.,  Ill,  260,  261.  “AU  the  sweepings  of  the  Brothels  of  Boston” 
were  displayed  in  open  court.  The  divorce  was  granted. 

77.  Ibid.,  Ill,  148,  234;  G.  Crowninshield  Sr.  to  Richard,  November  6, 
1804,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Essex  Institute. 

78.  Perley  Derby,  "Genealogy  of  the  Derby  Family,”  EIHC,  (1861) 
III,  285-287. 

79.  Bentley,  op.  cit..  Ill,  234. 

80.  See  George  F.  Dow,  c-d..  Diaries  and  Letters  of  Benjamin  Pickman 
(Newport,  1928),  entries  for  May  23  and  November  29,  1804. 

81.  Bentley,  op.  cit..  Ill,  225;  Jacob  to  John,  May  2,  1806,  Crownin¬ 
shield  Mss,  Essex  Institute. 
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parties  go  outside  to  line  up  on  opposite  sides  of  the  street  and  be 
counted.  The  Republican  moderator  countered  by  proposing  that 
the  voters  all  line  up  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  with  the 
Republicans  forming  the  left  wing,  the  Federalists  the  right.  But 
by  this  tactic  the  Federalist  line  would  have  stretched  over  the 
narrow  makeshift  South  River  Bridge  and  beyond.  The  Federalists 
declared  that  the  Republicans  rather  than  be  counted  planned  a 
dash  back  into  the  Hall;  they  would  be  stranded  while  their 
enemies  locked  the  doors  and  started  voting.  Hawthorne  then 
arbritrarily  ordered  the  parties  to  file  out  the  doors  and  be  counted 
on  the  way.  The  Republicans  obeyed  and  were  counted.  The 
Federalists  refused  to  abandon  the  Hall,  were  not  counted,  and 
thereby  lost  to  the  Republican  plan  of  nine  representatives. *2  “Mr. 
Moderator,  Mr.  Moderator,”  Hasket  Derby  cried  out,  “I  .  .  .  pro¬ 
test  against  your  proceedings — Mr.  C[rowninshield]  having  ob¬ 
served  that  the  gentleman’s  opinions  were  of  no  consequence — 
the  gentleman  growing  faint  from  the  foulness  of  the  air,  rushing 
out  in  the  ranks  of  expiring  federalism  to  a  fresher  breeze.”*^  The 
Republicans,  in  sohtude,  elected  their  men  without  opposition. 
The  affair  climaxed  the  long  power  struggle  which  had  been  seeth¬ 
ing  since  1801. 

The  ancien  regime  had  suffered  its  death  blow.  “One  or  two 
more  defeats,  and  its  sun  sets.”**  The  Federahsts  did  not  even 
bother  in  November,  1806,  to  put  up  a  candidate  against  Crown- 
inshield  for  Congressman  until  the  very  day  of  the  election.*® 
Nothing  is  more  indicative  of  the  death  of  Federalist  power.  But 
the  Derbys’  political  demise  served  only  to  cap  the  complete  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  family’s  traditional  economic  and  social  hege¬ 
mony  in  Salem. 

The  Derbys’  surrender  closed  an  era  in  Crowninshield  politics. 
Ever  since  the  time  when  the  issue  of  the  undeclared  war  with 
France  had  vanished  from  the  Salem  scene,  the  Crowninshields 
had  grounded  their  political  activity  on  a  local  rationization.  Local 
animosities,  not  national  issues,  a  local  power  struggle,  not  the  ab- 

Sz.  Gazette,  May  16,  1806. 

83.  Derby’s  humiliation  was  described  in  the  Register,  May  22,  1806. 

84.  Ibid.,  May  19,  1806. 

85.  Gazette,  November  7,  1806.  Not  a  word  of  the  forthcoming  elec¬ 
tion  was  mentioned  in  the  Gazette.  Samuel  Putnam  was  the  last-minute 
Federalist  candidate.  (Cf.  Bentley,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  258). 
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stract  appeal  of  the  Jeffersonian  party-line — these  were  the  mo¬ 
tivations  for  Crowninshield  Republicanism  after  1801. 

Britain  declared  war  on  Napoleonic  France  on  May  16,  1803. 
Since  then  Napoleon’s  armies  had  been  marching  victoriously  over 
the  European  Continent,  and  the  English  Navy  had  been  gaining 
mastery  of  European  waters.  The  victory  at  Trafalgar  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1805,  gave  Britain  control  at  sea,  and  she  acted  at  once  to 
choke  the  Continent  by  naval  blockade.  To  acquiesce  in  this  block¬ 
ade  and  incur  French  resentment  or  to  uphold  the  neutral’s  right 
of  free  commerce  and  reap  British  hostility  was  now  America’s 
dilemma.  Jefferson’s  administration,  determined  to  keep  the 
United  States  neutral,  undertook  to  find  means  to  enforce  this 
policy.  The  crucial  importance  which  the  neutrality  question 
suddenly  acquired  late  in  1805  and  the  ending  at  the  same  time 
of  local  hostilities  combined  to  give  Salem  politics  a  new  national 
outlook. 

Salem,  if  newspaper  discussion  is  any  indication,  paid  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  problem  of  neutrality  prior  to  Trafalgar.  Her  mer¬ 
chants  for  a  long  time  had  even  viewed  the  European  war  with 
favor.  France,  when  she  w'ent  to  war  with  Britain  in  1793,  had 
opened  her  colonial  ports  to  American  vessels.  America  exploited 
these  new  trade  routes,  and  the  carrying  trade  which  Salem  em¬ 
barked  upon  rightfully  earned  John  Randolph’s  characterization: 
“a  mere  fungus — a  mushroom  production  of  war.”*®  The  com¬ 
bined  American  total  for  imports  and  exports  in  1807  was  a 
record  which  the  nation  never  again  approached  until  1839.*^ 
George  Cabot,  it  is  said,  tolerated  foreign  depredations  on  his 
commerce  because  the  increased  risk  enabled  him  to  charge  more 
for  his  cargoes;  an  American  merchant  profited  even  if  two  out 
of  three  of  his  vessels  were  captured.** 

No  wonder,  then,  that  one  paper  wrote:  “America  might  en¬ 
joy  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  reap  all  the  advantages  which  can 

86.  Annals  of  Congress,  9th  Cong.,  ist  scss.,  p.  559.  When  in  1803 
war  was  imminent,  Bentley  recorded  that  "many  in  the  Commercial  world 
wish  it"  (Bentley,  op.  cit..  Ill,  20).  Clauder  attributes  expansion  of  Ameri¬ 
can  overseas  trade  to  this  act  of  the  National  Convention,  op.  cit.,  pp.  28, 
67. 

87.  Robert  G,  Albion  and  J.  W.  Pope,  Sea  Lanes  in  Wartime  (New 
York,  1942),  P-  93- 

88.  Edward  Channing,  History  of  the  United  States  (New  York,  1926), 
IV,  352. 
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fairly  be  derived  from  those  conflicts  of  others”  and  that  a  Crown- 
inshield  declared:  “War  will  help  our  voyages,  if  our  ships  get 
home  in  safety. For  a  time  after  hostilities  commenced  in 
1803  the  probability  was  good  that  Salem  vessels  actually  would 
return  unmolested.  Britain  even  guaranteed  a  measure  of  safety 
for  American  shipping.  A  British  order  of  June,  1803,  published 
in  the  Gazette,  directed  the  commanders  of  British  warships  not 
to  seize  neutrals  carrying  their  own  property  from  French  colonies 
to  their  home  country.  In  addition,  a  British  Order  in  Council  of 
January,  1804,  officially  sanctioned  the  importation  of  French 
colonial  produce  into  the  United  States.*"  These  rulings  led  to  the 
practice  of  the  broken  voyage,  by  which  Americans  shipped  coloni¬ 
al  produce  to  the  continent  by  way  of  the  United  States.  As  long 
as  Salem  merchants  with  profit  and  a  minimum  of  risk  could  ex¬ 
ploit  trade  opened  up  by  the  war,  the  newspapers  found  little 
call  to  reprobate  depredations  or  to  examine  neutral  rights.** 

The  Crowninshields  along  with  the  rest  of  Salem  paid  little 
attention  to  neutrality.  The  Hind  was  the  only  Crowninshield 
vessel  molested  before  1806.  As  she  lay  off  Beachy  Head  in  1804 
the  British  impressed  a  seaman,  Joseph  Girdler.*-  “The  war  hav¬ 
ing  again  commenced  in  Europe,”  announced  Richard,  “our  in¬ 
terests  are  &  will  be  to  remain  Neutral  &  protect  our  property  in  a 
fair  trade.”*®  In  this  platitude  we  find  the  only  reference  to  the 

89.  Gazette,  August  9,  1805;  Jacob  to  Richard,  May  8,  1803,  Crownin- 
shicld  Mss,  Peabody  Museum.  Actually  the  Republicans  seemed  more 
prone  to  condemn  the  war  on  moral  grounds  than  the  Federalists.  Before 
the  Treaty  of  Amiens  had  been  signed,  a  Federalist  paper  observed  that 
“the  conclusion  of  a  General  Peace  in  Europe  will  be  the  commencement 
of  the  decline  of  our  commerce.  Every  friend  to  American  navigation 
ought  to  pray  .  .  .  fervently  for  a  continuation  of  the  war”  (quoted 
from  the  Columbian  Centinel  by  the  Register,  August  28,  1800).  Recorded 
Jacob  Crowninshield  on  the  other  hand,  “PEACE,  PEACE  in  Europe 
...  we  repub**  heartily  rejoice  at  it,  many  how'  will  suffer  ....  Many 
long  faces  among  the  feds.”  (Jacob  to  Richard,  November  16,  1801, 
Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody  Museum). 

go.  Gazette,  September  20,  1803:  Clauder,  op.  cit.,  pp.  69-70. 

9 1 .  The  Gazette  devoted  its  discussion  of  the  neutrality  question  during 
1803  and  1804  first  to  a  demand  for  naval  protection — “spirited  measures” 
— (see  Gazette  March  20,  1804,  October  8,  1805),  and,  second,  to  at¬ 
tacking  Napoleon,  who,  at  the  head  of  revolutionary  France,  had  married 
“universal  dominion”  to  the  old  enemy,  levelling  Jacobinism.  The  Gazette 
paid  neutrality  little  attention  because  there  was  a  contradiction  in  adv(v 
eating  a  navy  to  fight  the  British  navy  while  depending  on  the  British 
navy  to  protect  America  from  Napoleon. 

gz.  Gazette,  September  4,  1804. 

93.  Richard  to  John,  July  14,  1803,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Essex  Institute. 
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problems  of  neutral  commerce  which  the  family  made  in  corres¬ 
pondence  during  1803  and  1804.  And  the  Crowninshields,  who 
devoted  nearly  every  letter  to  commercial  affairs,  would  have  em¬ 
phasized  the  hardships  of  neutral  trade  if  such  existed. 

Thus  at  the  time  of  Nelson’s  victory  off  Cape  Trafalgar  neither 
Salem  nor  the  Crowninshields  had  been  much  concerned  with 
the  issue  of  neutrality.  But  the  consequence  of  Trafalgar,  British 
domination  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  Essex  decision,  news  of 
which  reached  Salem  in  September,  1805,  brought  neutrality  in¬ 
to  the  forefront  of  political  discussion.  Salem  was  now  to  reroute 
her  political  life  back  into  a  participation  in  national  politics. 

The  Essex  ruling  by  a  British  court  of  admiralty  held  that  the 
American  practice  of  shipping  colonial  produce  to  Europe  by 
way  of  the  United  States  constituted  a  "continuous  voyage’’  and 
for  this  reason  violated  the  English  “Rule  of  1756.”  This  rule 
held  that  trade  closed  in  peacetime  was  not  open  in  wartime. 
Since  in  peacetime  American  were  not  allowed  to  carry  goods 
from  French  or  Spanish  colonies  to  their  mother  countries,  the 
Essex  decision  destroyed  the  sanctuary  of  the  "broken  voyage’’ 
under  which  Salem  had  been  pursuing  this  lucrative  trade. 

The  town  was  alarmed.  “This  is  just  the  time  when  the  public 
mind  is  agitated.’’"®  Jacob  Crowninshield  feared  that  the  ruling 
“will  ultimately  injure  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country.”  Fur¬ 
thermore,  “England  contemplated  the  destruction  of  our  whole 
carrying  trade;  [soon  we  must]  look  the  British  Lyon  [sic]  full 
in  the  face.”"® 

Jefferson  did  just  that.  Advocating  passive  rather  than  aggres¬ 
sive  retaliation,  he  urged  measures  calculated  to  assert  decisively 
America’s  right  to  unhampered  neutral  commerce.  In  accordance 
with  this  poUcy  a  Republican  Congress  passed  a  Non-Importation 
Act  in  April,  1806,  and  the  Embargo  Act  in  December,  1807. 
Both  of  these  measures  for  commercial  restriction  had  the  Crown- 
inshield’s  unqualified  support.  But  his  fellow  New  England  mer¬ 
chants  for  the  most  part  took  an  attitude  of  passionate  protest. 
Why  then  did  the  Crowninshields  remain  Jeffersonian  and  fight 

94.  Julius  W.  Pratt,  A  History  of  United  States  Foreign  Policy  (New 
York,  1955).  P-  1 17. 

95.  Bentley,  op.  cit..  Ill,  193. 

96.  Jacob  to  T.  Jefferson,  September  ii,  1805;  Jacob  to  N.  Silsbee, 
December  29,  1805,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody  Museum. 
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for  non-importation  and  embargo  despite  the  severe  restrictions 
which  these  measures  imposed  upon  their  own  commerce?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  writer,  it  seemed  to  Massachusetts  merchants  “out¬ 
rageous  and  hypocritical  ...  to  have  one’s  own  fleet  scuttled 
by  act  of  Congress.’’®^  James  Duncan  Phillips  could  account  for 
the  anomaly  of  Salem  merchants  who  were  Republican  only  by 
their  obsession  with  “local  jealousies  and  petty  squabbles.”  Mr. 
Phillips  used  as  a  chapter-head  the  expression  “Jefferson’s  Wicked 
Tyrannical  Embargo”  and  it  was  his  judgment  that  "the  real  in¬ 
terests  of  the  town  were  undoubtedly  along  the  lines  pursued  for 
so  many  years  by  the  Federalist  party.”®*'  But  in  fact  the  Crownin- 
shields  believed  that  their  real  commercial  interests  demanded  a 
firm  national  policy  of  restriction  on  American  commerce,  the 
very  policy  so  deplorable  to  the  Federalists. 

Jacob  Crowninshield  had  little  sympathy  for  the  rationalization 
that  his  fellow  Republicans  usually  gave  neutrality.  Indeed  Crown- 
inshield’s  view — radical  and  extremist — perverted  Jeffersonian 
dogma  on  the  protection  of  neutral  rights.  He  grounded  his  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Jeffersonian  policy  on  requirements  stemming  out  of 
his  own  commercial  situation.  His  singular  justification  for  sup¬ 
porting  measures  taken  for  the  protection  of  neutral  rights  pro¬ 
duced  a  unique  attitude  toward  neutrality  itself.  The  peculiar 
complexion  of  Jacob’s  views  on  neutrality  he  revealed  strikingly  in 
the  Congressional  debate  of  early  1800  over  the  proposition  for 
non-importation  of  British  goods. 

To  force  Britain  to  disavow  the  Essex  decision  and  to  respect 
our  “just  claims”  the  United  States  had  to  exert  “Pressure”  on 
Great  Britain,  advised  James  Monroe,  writing  from  England.®® 
The  advice  prompted  Jefferson  to  demand  from  Congress  retali¬ 
atory  measures.*®®  Accordingly,  Andrew  Gregg  moved  a  resolution 
in  the  House  on  January  29,  1806,  forbidding  the  importation  of 
British  or  British  colonial  products  into  the  United  States.  Other 
proposals  were  made,  but  all  were  discarded  except  Nicholson’s — 

97.  Samuel  E.  Morison,  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts  (Boston, 
1921),  p.  187. 

98.  Phillips,  Salem  and  the  Indies,  p.  261.  This  characterization  of  the 
Embargo  is  taken  from  Benjamin  Pickman’s  Diary,  February  ii,  1809. 

99.  J.  Monroe  to  J.  Madison,  October  i8,  1805,  American  State  Papers, 
Foreign  Relations,  III,  106. 

100.  Richardson,  ed..  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  I,  383. 
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supposedly  Gallatin’s — scheme,  a  very'  modest  non-importation 
plan.*®* 

Never  was  Jacob  Crowninshield  more  vocal  in  Congress  than 
during  the  debate  on  these  resolutions.  The  Nicholson  resolution 
was  absurdly  weak,  he  claimed,*®-  and  he  sharply  denounced  John 
Randolph,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
for  his  spineless  equivocation.  “I  am  ready  to  act.  ...  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  suspend  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  until  she  gives 
back  the  ships  she  has  stolen  from  us,  and  the  seamen  she  forcibly 
detains.”  He  even  offered  a  “project,”  later  rejected  by  Congress, 
for  non-intercourse  with  the  British  West  Indies.”*®® 

Crowninshield  took  the  floor  in  support  of  Gregg’s  resolution  on 
March  5  at  the  climax  of  the  debate.  It  was  not  a  question  of  war, 
he  argued,  for  faced  with  the  threat  of  non -importation,  Britain 
would  return  the  stolen  property  and  seamen  before  the  plan  ever 
went  into  effect.  But  then  Crowninshield  lost  all  restraint.  If 
Britain  refused  to  come  to  these  harsh  terms,  “I  would  not  hesitate 
to  meet  her  in  war.”  War  would  be  glorious:  the  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  militia  would  overrun  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia, 
the  United  States  would  confiscate  a  debt,  private  and  public,  of 
$40,000,000  held  by  British  creditors,  and  American  privateers 
would  make  two  captures  to  Britain’s  one.*®*  Bloodthirsty  and 
chauvanistic,  the  oration  held  up  war  rather  than  commercial 
restriction  as  the  way  for  sovereign  nations  to  settle  accounts. 

The  radical  pitch  of  the  blustering  Crowninshield’s  views  was 
demonstrated  by  the  bitterness  of  John  Randolph’s  rejoinder. 
Never  could  the  hapless  United  States  cope  with  the  British  navy, 
never  would  he,  John  Randolph,  tolerate  French-Canadian  col¬ 
leagues,  and  never  had  the  carrying  trade  been  anything  more  than 
fraud.  The  Virginian  refused  to  subjugate  an  agricultural  nation 
to  Boston  and  Salem  dominion  and  refused  to  go  to  war  with 
Great  Britain — "the  only  bulwark  of  the  human  race  against 
[French]  universal  dominion.”  Just  “because  a  man  .  .  .  can 
navigate  a  cock  boat  to  the  West  Indies  or  the  East,  shall  he  as¬ 
pire  to  navigate  the  great  vessel  of  State?”  The  only  arguments 

1 01.  Annals  of  Congress,  9th  Cong.,  ist  scss.,  pp.  414,  450-451;  Henry 
Adams,  op.  cit.,  HI,  154. 

102.  Annals  of  Congress,  9th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  p.  452. 

103.  Ibid.,  p.  41 1. 

104.  Annals  of  Congress,  9th  Cong.,  ist  sess.,  pp.  552-555. 
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fit  for  “counting  house  politicians”  of  Crowninshield’s  ilk  were 
a  “strait-waist  coat,  a  dark  room,  water  gruel,  and  depletion. 

Seven  days  later,  Crowninshield  defended  himself.  A  strenuous 
ix)licy  of  non-importation,  he  predicted,  would  bring  Britain  to 
terms.  “Her  interest  is  too  deeply  involved.”  The  carrying  trade 
was  a  fair  trade  to  which  even  Virginia’s  interests  were  tied.  Bri¬ 
tain,  argued  Jacob,  threatened  American  commerce  only  because 
she  was  jealous  of  her  mercantile  expansion.  And  far  be  it  from 
Crowninshield  to  shun  war  on  the  cowardly  grounds  of  weakness; 
he  personally  would  fight  until  “the  last  drop  of  blood.”  If  his 
rights  be  invaded,  then  he  “would  meet  France,  Spain,  or  England 
...  all  collectively  if  necessary  . His  two  speeches  reveal  that 
Crowninshield’s  view  toward  commercial  restriction  was  colored 
by  deep  hatred  of  Great  Britain. 

His  attitude  was  radical,  for  none  of  his  fellow  Jeffersonian 
Congressmen  associated  the  Non-Importation  Act  with  a  British 
war.  Gregg  himself  had  advertised  his  bill  as  “mild  and  moderate, 
though  manly  and  firm.”  For  Gregg  the  only  consequence  Britain 
would  face  “if  you  persist  in  your  hostile  measures”  would  be  this : 
we  must  slacken  those  bonds  of  friendship  by  which  we  have  been 
so  long  connected.”  “The  democracy  of  Massachusetts,”  wrote 
Henry  Adams  of  Crowninshield’s  saber-rattling,  “could  not  rest 
content  with  Gregg’s  Quaker  ideas.”*”’ 

Salem  opinion,  both  Federalist  and  Republican,  gave  Crownin¬ 
shield’s  extremist  views  a  hostile  reception.  Obviously  he  was  mad, 
said  the  Gazette;  there  ought  to  be  assigned  “some  discreet  person 
to  be  his  guardian” — perhaps  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bentley.*'”*  For 
the  first  time,  the  Register  that  spring  studiously  avoided  any 
reference  to  Crowninshield’s  speeches  in  Congress.  The  news¬ 
paper  could  not  tolerate  Crowninshield’s  warlike  instincts;  in 
March  it  had  noted  that  “In  Congress,  to  avoid  war  is  the  general 
wish,”  and  in  May  it  reported  that  “the  last  session  has  provided 
for  that  prudent  hope  of  successful  negotiations  (with  Eng- 

105.  Anmih  of  Congress,  9th  Cong.,  ist  sess.,  pp.  556-571. 

106.  Ibid.,  pp.  751-760.  The  moderate  Nicholson  resolution  eventually 
became  law,  going  into  effect  on  November  15,  1806.  Crowninshield  de¬ 
manded  an  even  shorter  period  of  grace.  (Jhtd.,  p.  841). 

107.  Henry  Adams,  op.  cit..  Ill,  156. 

108.  Gazette,  April  3,  1806. 
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land].”’®®  The  Register  even  neglected  to  note  Crowninshield’s 
return  from  Washington,  for  which  the  Gazette  chided  it.”® 
Crowninshield,  in  fact,  had  violated  the  basic  presumption  of 
Jeffersonian  ideology  on  neutrality’.  The  theoretical  justification 
of  commercial  restriction  had  pacifist  overtones  for  the  orthodox 
Republican.  Questions  of  neutral  rights  were  decided  by  the  law 
of  nations,  “the  highest  political  expression  of  an  age  which  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  perfectibility  of  human  relations  through  sheer  in¬ 
tellect.”’”  The  student  of  neutral  rights  w’as  a  lawyer  familiar 
with  Grotius,  Selden,  and  Vattel  and  adept  in  constructing  legal 
and  historical  precedents.  It  was  the  lawyer’s  persistent  effort  to 
square  “this  right  of  necessity”  with  “natural  laws.””-  Joseph 
Story,  for  example,  penned  an  elegantly  phrased  critique  of  the 
“rule  of  1756”  as  Salem’s  memorial  to  Congress  in  January',  1806. 
Steeped  in  legal  learning.  Story’s  dispassionate  argument  posed 
“this  modern  doctrine”  against  the  “ancient  interpretations  of  the 
law.””®  The  law  of  nations  constituted  a  supra-national  code  of 
rules  to  which  nations  could  appeal  to  settle  disputes  in  lieu  of 
war.  Measures  of  commercial  restriction — non-intercourse,  non¬ 
importation  or  embargo — accorded  with  the  law  of  nations,  for 
these  could  hopefully  be  the  means  to  punish  a  hostile  nation  into 
obedience  without  risking  war.  Jefferson  considered  the  Embargo 
to  be  a  “civilized  substitute  for  war,”  and,  according  to  one  of  his 
sympathizers,  he  “was  seeking  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  substituting  the  adjudication  of  law  and  reason  for  the 
sword. 

An  advocate  of  Jefferson’s  policy  of  commercial  restriction, 

109.  Ref^istcr,  March  27,  May  5,  1806. 

110.  Gazette,  May  2,  1806. 

1 1 1.  L.  M.  Scars,  Jefferson  and  the  Embargo  (Durham,  1927),  p.  32. 

1 1 2.  An  example  of  the  legalistic  tone  of  the  discussion  was  the  magni¬ 
ficent  treatise  appearing  in  the  Register,  April  23  and  May  7,  1801. 

Hi.  Annals  of  Congress,  9th  Cong.,  ist  scss.,  pp.  899-907.  The  mem¬ 
orial  was  lawyerlike  enough  to  indicate  to  Bentley  that  the  Republican 
drafting  committee  had  bc'en  unreprt'sentative  of  merchant  views.  (Bentley, 
op.  cit.,  Ill,  212). 

1 14.  Claude  G.  Bowers,  Jefferson  in  Power  (Boston,  1936),  pp.  451- 
452.  The  law  of  nations  was  actually  going  out  of  fashion.  It  had,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sears,  “acquired  as  much  prestige  as  it  could  without  the  support 
of  its  own  guns  and  navies.”  (fhid.,  p.  32).  The  time  had  come,  said  a 
Register  observer,  when  “Wars  like  earthquakes  should  shake  the  Globe, 
and  the  pe-ace  of  all  depend  upon  the  will  of  every  nation,  that  can  com¬ 
mand  a  Navy;”  no  longer  was  it  "an  age  of  reformation.”  (Register,  Jan¬ 
uary  29,  1801). 
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Crowninshield  had  perverted  Jeffersonian  theory.  W  hile  for  Jeff¬ 
erson  non-importation  by  itself  would  make  Britain  retract,  for 
Crowninshield  it  constituted  a  showdown,  if  necessary,  for  war. 
And  his  speeches  show  that  it  was  his  unmatched  hatred  for  Great 
Britain  that  set  Jacob  apart  from  his  Republican  colleagues  on 
the  neutrality  issue. 

He  had  been  temperate  enough  in  January,  1806.  “A  mild  but 
decisive  conduct  on  our  part,”  he  had  advised  Jefferson,  “will  be 
the  means  of  obtaining  redress  &  at  the  same  time  will  preserve 
the  blessings  of  peace.””®  But  two  months  later,  as  we  have  seen, 
war  would  hardly  satisfy  Jacob.  His  approach  to  the  issue  of  neu¬ 
trality  was  unique  because  of  his  special  justification  for  com¬ 
mercial  restriction.  The  rise  of  problems  connected  with  the 
family’s  India  trade  exerted  a  great  influence  on  Crowninshield’s 
attitude.  Crowninshield’s  trade,  as  we  shall  see,  came  to  collide 
with  British  regulations  for  the  commerce  of  her  East  Indian  pos¬ 
sessions.  Out  of  this  situation  grew  Jacob’s  animosity  toward  Great 
Britain  which  in  turn  commended  the  retaliatory  Non-Importation 
Act  and  the  Embargo  to  his  favor. 

The  East  India  trade — commerce  to  any  point  behveen  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Manila — had  made  Salem  famous.  By 
1800  when  the  Crowninshields  initiated  vigorous  expansion,  the 
brothers  had  been  familiar  with  the  East  India  trade  for  a  decade. 
As  young  men,  Ben  W’.,  George  Jr.,  Jacob,  and  Richard  had 
captained  many  voyages  in  Derby  and  Crowninshield  vessels.”” 
Jacob’s  career  was  typical.  In  1787,  aged  seventeen,  after  an  un¬ 
healthy  adolescence,  he  shipped  to  the  East  Indies  for  the  first 
time.  Three  years  later  he  captained  the  ship  Active  to  Europe, 
and  the  next  year  at  age  twenty-one  he  took  charge  of  the  first  of 
four  India  voyages.  Twice  he  sailed  “King”  Derby’s  ship  Henry, 
and  twice  the  family’s  own  America.^''’ 

As  the  firm’s  tonnage  mushroomed,  the  Crowninshields  put  all 
of  their  resources  into  trade  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Erom 
1802  until  the  end  of  1807,  twenty-six  voyages  returned  from  the 

1 1 5.  Jacob  to  T.  Jefferson,  January  30,  1806,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Pea¬ 
body  Museum. 

1 16.  James  D.  Phillips,  ‘‘East  India  Voyages  of  Salem  Vessels  Before 
1800,”  EIHC,  LXXIX  (.April-Dc“cember  >94J).  ii7.  3,22,  331. 

1 17.  Biographical  data  is  taken  from  William  Bentley’s  funeral  sermon 
on  the  death  of  Jacob  Crowninshield,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody  Mu¬ 
seum. 
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East  Indies;  1805  was  a  banner  year  in  which  seven  vessels  re¬ 
turned."'*  The  family  engaged  in  very  few  non-East  Indian  voy¬ 
ages  other  than  the  three  Santo  Domingo  cruises  of  1 804  which 
we  have  already  described.  The  brig  Hind,  James  Brace,  master, 
shuttled  back  and  forth  across  the  Atlantic  in  1803  and  1804 
taking  India  goods  to  Europe  and  bringing  back  specie  and  Euro¬ 
pean  goods  for  other  Crowninshield  vessels  to  take  to  the  Indies. 
In  1807  she  sailed  to  Martinique.  The  America  (in  1806)  was 
sent  to  the  Mediterranean  port  of  Leghorn  from  whence  she  re¬ 
turned  directly  to  Salem.  Every  Crowninshield  voyage  from  1803 
until  the  Embargo  with  these  exceptions  was  an  East  Indian  voy¬ 
age. 

The  Crowninshields  used  their  competent  knowledge  of  East 
Indian  prices,  markets,  trade  routes,  and  personalities  to  offset 
the  risk  inherent  in  pursuing  one  trade  alone.  “I  want  all  our 
forces  to  be  directed  to  the  India  trade,”  wrote  Jacob,  and  a  year 
later,  “we  are  sure  of  making  a  fortune  if  we  pursue  our  East 
Indian  voyages.”  Richard  agreed:  “India  voyages  must  be  our 
aim;  &  there  our  Fortune  lies.”"® 

Most  of  the  town’s  other  merchants  traded  with  the  East  and 
West  Indies  indiscriminately.  Many  owned  a  group  of  larger 
vessels  for  the  East  Indian  trade  and  several  smaller  ones,  often 
schooners,  for  the  West  Indies.  While  the  West  Indian  trade  was 
vulnerable  to  the  depredations  of  both  British  warships  and  French 
privateers,  only  British  cruisers  were  harassing  the  American  mer¬ 
chantman  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Just  as  the  Essex  decision  dealt 
American  trade  with  the  French  and  Spanish  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies  a  heavy  blow,  so  too  British  regulations  for  neutral 
trade  with  her  East  Indian  territories  determined,  in  part,  the  fate 
of  the  Crowninshield  East  Indian  trade.  British  regulations,  always 
harsh,  became  considerably  more  strict  after  1805.  And  Crownin¬ 
shield  trade,  which  had  been  designed  to  avoid  the  full  impact  of 
British  control,  after  1805  by  necessity  slipped  into  routes  over 
which  England  exercised  total  control.  It  was  when  his  trade  col¬ 
lided  with  British  policy  that  Jacob’s  hatred  for  Great  Britain  and 

1 18.  Shipping  data  are  taken  from  the  Customs  House  Impost  Books, 
Fssex  Institute,  and  from  Crowninshield  correspondence. 

1 19.  Jacob  to  Richard,  February  17,  1804,  and  Jacob  to  Richard,  Janu¬ 
ary  13,  1805,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody  Museum;  Richard  to  John, 
.March  25,  1804,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Fssex  Institute. 
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her  scheme  of  regulation  intensified.  The  British  regulations  we 
shall  examine  first  and  then  the  change  in  Crowninshield  East 
Indian  trade  routes. 

Great  Britain  had  defined  her  regulator^'  policy  for  trade  with 
her  East  Indian  possessions  in  the  Thirteenth  Article  of  the 
Jay  Treaty.  Although  the  Thirteenth  Article  officially  became  a 
dead  letter  in  1803,  Jacob  Crowninshield  had  reason  to  believe 
that  as  late  as  1806  British  officials  in  the  Indies  were  still  en¬ 
forcing  its  provisions.'-’®  The  Thirteenth  Article  allowed  American 
vessels  into  British  harbors  in  the  East  Indies  provided  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  not  settle  in  India,  that  during  the  European  war  rice  not  be 
exported  from  India,  and,  most  important,  that  goods  taken  from 
British  East  India  be  carried  direct  to  an  American  port  “where 
the  same  shall  be  unladen.”'-' 

Crowninshield  did  his  best  to  inform  the  government  of  the 
hardships  imposed  by  the  Jay  Treaty  under  which  American  East 
Indian  commerce  labored.  On  September  i,  1806,  he  posted  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  a  special  report  dealing  with  every  aspect 
of  American  commerce  which  affected  Anglo-American  relations. 
He  thoroughly  described  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies  but 
put  special  emphasis  on  the  East  India  trade.  The  survey  was  ex¬ 
haustive  with  a  brief  history  of  American  trade  with  all  the  ports 
— Bourbon,  Isle  de  France,  Mocha,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Sumatra, 
and  Manila.  The  indictment  against  Great  Britain  was  vigorous. 

According  to  this  report,  the  Thirteenth  Article  operated  against 
American  trade  in  many  ways.  It  kept  Americans  out  of  a  poten¬ 
tial  carrying  trade  supplying  European  markets  with  British  East 
Indian  goods.  British  merchantmen,  declared  Crowninshield, 
could  not  supply  England  with  colonial  goods  nearly  as  cheaply 
as  vessels  owned  by  American  merchants  could.  A  more  serious 
effect  of  the  requirement  for  direct  homeward  voyages  was  that 
in  practice  American  vessels  could  not  touch  land  until  they 
reached  the  United  States.  This  situation  was  a  burden  in  many 
ways.  A  vessel  having  once  traded  with  a  British  colonial  port 

1 20.  Crowninshield  forwarded  to  Madison  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by 
an  East  India  Company  official  in  1805,  stating  that  goods  taken  from 
British  India  still  had  to  go  directly  to  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  Thirteenth  Article.  (F.  Warden  to  P.  P.  Travers,  August  6,  1805, 
a  true  copy  of  which  letter  was  given  to  Crowninshield  by  John  Dodge 
of  Salem,  June  25,  1806,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody  Museum). 

121.  Treaties  and  Conventions  (Washington,  1873),  p.  326. 
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could  not  continue  in  the  Indian  Ocean  coasting  trade.  She  could 
not  use  rice  from  British  possessions  to  purchase  coffee  or  pepper 
elsewhere.  Moreover,  homeward-bound  American  ships  were  cap¬ 
tured  by  British  warships  hovering  about  the  French  islands  Bour¬ 
bon  and  Isle  de  France,  which  both  lay  on  the  path  of  vessels 
returning  from  Batavia,  Sumatra,  Mocha,  and  India.  Vessels  not 
intending  to  call  at  the  islands  had  to  pass  within  two  degrees 
and  were  frequently  stopped.  And  except  for  the  British-held  St. 
Helena  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  these  islands  were  the  only 
places  where  vessels  could  stop  for  water  and  repairs.  Thus 
the  Thirteenth  Article  oppressed  American  trade  with  British  pos¬ 
sessions  because  it  put  the  European  market  off  limits,  affected 
trade  with  non-British  ports  through  wanton  depredations  in  its 
name,  and  necessitated  that  specie  rather  than  cheap  rice  be  used 
to  purchase  pepper  and  coffee. 

Jefferson’s  administration  was  unaware  of  these  burdens.  The 
instructions  which  Madison  sent  James  Monroe  and  William 
Pinckney  in  May,  1806,  as  the  basis  for  an  Anglo-American  treaty 
announced  several  ultimata.  These  pertained  to  blockade,  the 
right  of  search,  a  definition  of  contraband,  and  the  doctrine  of 
continuous  voyage.  Only  at  the  very  end  of  the  instructions  did 
six  lines  appear  which  implied  that,  if  pressed,  the  United  States 
would  again  accept  the  regulation  imposed  upon  her  British  East 
India  trade  by  the  Thirteenth  Article  of  the  old  Jay  Treaty.*-^ 
But  several  months  later,  after  he  had  received  Crowninshield’s 
report,  Madison  wrote  his  negotiators,  with  respect  to  the  East 
Indian  trade,  that  “you  will  find  a  very  useful  light  thrown  upon 

it  in  the  remarks  of  -  of  which  several  copies  were 

forwarded  [to  you]  in  October,  [1806].’’**'*  He  could  well  have 
been  referring  to  Jacob’s  report.  In  any  case  Madison  now  en¬ 
dorsed  Crowninshield’s  views,  for  in  the  same  letter  he  ordered 
that  nothing  be  said  about  the  East  India  trade  in  the  anticipated 
treaty  rather  than  agree  to  the  Thirteenth  Article  again. 

But  to  no  avail,  for  Monroe  and  Pinckney  on  December  3 1 , 
1806,  signed  a  treaty  the  Third  Article  of  which  reproduced  the 

122.  Jacob  to  J.  Madison,  September  i,  1806,  “Report,”  Crowninshield 
Mss,  Peabody  Museum. 

123.  Madison  to  Monroe  and  Pinckney,  May  17,  1806,  American  State 
Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  III,  123. 

124.  Madison  to  Moiuoe  and  Pinckney,  February  3,  1807,  ibid.,  p.  155. 
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hated  Thirteenth  Article  of  the  Jay  Treaty.  And  added  was  the 
stipulation  that  American  vessels  entering  British  harbors  in  the 
East  Indies  had  to  be  ones  “sailing  direct  from  ports  of  the  said 
states.”*-®  This  provision,  a  crushing  blow,  had  been  manipulated 
into  the  treaty  by  the  East  India  Company.*-"  The  Third  Article 
imposed  upon  American  commerce,  already  hampered  by  the  Jay 
Treaty,  the  additional  hardship  of  being  prevented  from  sailing 
to  the  Indies  by  way  of  Europe,  the  best  market  for  old  India 
cargoes  and  the  best  source  of  specie  for  the  next  voyage. 

Jefferson  rejected  the  proposed  British  treaty,  not  even  bother¬ 
ing  to  send  it  to  the  Senate.  But  his  rejection  did  not  dissuade 
Crowninshield  from  his  conviction  that  British  regulations  were 
becoming  weapons  in  a  w’ar  against  America’s  East  India  com¬ 
merce.  Britain  even  captured  American  ships  in  the  name  of  this 
unratified  treaty.  In  June,  1807,  the  ship  Recai’ery,  Webb,  from 
Salem  to  Erance  with  a  Bombay  cargo  aboard,  was  seized  on 
grounds  of  pursuing  an  indirect  homeward  voyage.*-^  The  ship 
Orient,  Bray,  hailing  from  Marblehead  with  British  East  Indian 
products  aboard  was  taken  shortly  afterwards  and  her  cargo  con¬ 
demned.*^**  “It  is  not  singular  that  a  question  of  condemnation 
should  arise  upon  an  article  in  a  treaty  evidently  not  in  exist¬ 
ence.”*-**  A  letter  written  by  another  East  Indian  Company  official 
which  Jacob  sent  to  Madison  demonstrated  that  the  rejected 
treaty  had  actually  been  promulgated  in  India  and  was  opera¬ 
tive.*"*"  For  Crowninshield  both  seizures  were  illegal  as  being  based 

125.  For  the  proposed  treaty  see  ibid.,  p.  148. 

126.  Monroe  and  Pinckney  to  Madison,  January  3,  1807,  ibid.,  p.  142. 
The  contention  of  Lord  Holland,  the  British  minister,  was  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  for  dirt“ct  outward  voyages  had  been  implicit  in  the  Jay  Treaty.  In 
fact,  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  July  19,  1797,  implementing  the  Thirteenth 
Article,  gave  the  East  India  Company  virtually  a  free  hand  in  regulating 
American  trade.  At  the  time  Rufus  King,  the  American  minister,  had 
been  unable  to  clarify  the  status  of  outward  voyages  to  India.  C  American 
State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  11,  103,  114). 

127.  Register,  June  29,  1807. 

128.  Ibid.,  August  24,  1807. 

129.  Jacob  to  J.  Madison,  August  18,  1807,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody 
Museum.  Sec  Register,  August  24,  1807:  “For  two  years  our  trade  has 
been  bleeding  at  every  pore  ....  Sometimes  the  plea  is,  it  is  the  coloni¬ 
al  produce  of  their  enemies  .  .  .  And  lately  our  merchants  cannot  send 
their  ships  "to  more  than  one  enemies  Isicl  port,"  without  risking  a  con¬ 
demnation.  Now  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  sending  ‘East  India  Goods'  to  a 
market  in  Europe.” 

1 30.  Reference  is  made  to  this  letter  in  Jacob’s  letter  to  J.  Madison, 
August  18,  1807. 
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on  either  an  expired  article  of  the  Jay  Treaty  or  an  article  of  a 
rejected  treaty. 

Conceive  of  a  situation  in  which  the  only  available  and  saleable 
East  India  goods  were  to  be  found  in  British  India.  Add  to  this 
the  supposition  that  Europe  constituted  the  only  market  for  India 
goods  and  the  only  source  of  specie  for  their  purchase  in  the  East. 
This  situation  would  require  a  triangular  trade  route — to  Europe, 
to  British  India,  to  an  American  port,  to  Europe.  The  British  regu¬ 
lations  we  have  examined  would  have  made  this  sort  of  commerce 
quite  illegal.  The  East  India  trade  of  the  Crowninshields  to  which 
we  shall  now  turn  came  increasingly  to  pattern  itself  on  this  pro¬ 
totype.  In  fact,  the  family’s  East  India  project  would  have  died 
earlier  had  not  the  triangular  trade  existed  as  a  last  resort. 

The  structure  of  the  East  India  trade  as  of  1802  was  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  some  recent  changes.  In  the  1790’s  masters  of  Indiamen 
had  exercised  their  own  discretion  in  peddling  European  goods 
for  any  likely  cargo.  Taking  as  much  time  as  he  needed,  the  cap¬ 
tain  usually  wandered  from  port  to  port  in  the  so-called  coasting 
trade. But  the  Thirteenth  Article  of  the  Jay  Treaty  (which  in¬ 
terdicted  the  coasting  trade)  conspired  with  the  European  war 
(which  increased  the  risk  of  capture)  to  produce  a  new  System. 
The  Crowninshields  came  to  demand  of  their  captains  quick  out¬ 
ward  passage  to  a  single  coffee  or  pepper  port  and  then  a  quick 
return.  By  1802  orders  were  strict,  voyages  were  fast,  and  there 
was  litde  lay-over  back  in  Salem.  “The  only  way  is  to  keep  them 
going  &  make  money  while  we  have  it  in  our  power.”'®- 

But  after  1802  problems  fell  upon  the  firm  which  necessitated 
successive  readjustments  in  its  East  India  trade  routes.  Step  by 
step  these  problems — the  disruption  of  the  Sumatra  pepper  trade, 
the  specie  shortage  in  the  United  States,  and  the  collapse  of  the 
American  coffee  market — drove  the  Crowninshields  into  the  very 
triangular  trade  so  vulnerable  to  British  regulations. 

131.  See  the  vague  instructions  which  Elias  Hasket  Derby  gave  Jacob 
Crowninshield,  before  his  second  Henry  voyage  in  Morison,  Maritime  His¬ 
tory  of  Massachusetts,  pp.  85-88.  The  captains  brought  back  extraordi¬ 
narily  varied  cargoes. 

132.  Jacob  to  Richard,  January  12,  1804,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody 
Museum.  In  1804,  Ben  Crowninshield,  master  of  the  ship  America,  the 
third  Crowninshield  vessel  of  that  name,  on  her  maiden  voyage,  had  to 
break  the  strictest  of  orders  when  he  sailed  for  coffee  instead  of  pepper 
which  he  found  scarce  and  expensive. 
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“Our  pepper  gardens,”  Sumatra,  remained  until  1804  the 
Crowninshields’  home  in  the  Indies.**®  The  family’s  America  and 
Belisarius  each  returned  in  1801  and  1802  from  Sumatra 
crammed  with  pepper.  The  next  year,  three  vessels  returned  with 
the  largest  annual  importation  of  pepper  the  firm  ever  brought 
from  Sumatra.**^  Early  in  1803  the  pepper  outlook  was  good,  and 
even  in  November  Richard  had  a  “better  opinion  of  pepper  than 
of  any  other  article  for  the  next  season.’’***  But  Jacob,  in  Wash¬ 
ington  with  access  to  better  sources  of  information,  noted  with 
alarm  reports  of  many  vessels  returning  from  Sumatra  loaded  with 
pepper;  “What  will  the  Americans  do  with  all  the  pepper?’’**®  He 
ordered  Richard  to  sell  fast  and  cheap;  the  market  was  sure  to  be 
flooded.**^  Above  all,  the  Crowninshields  wanted  to  sell  their 
India  goods  in  America,  and  the  fact  that  the  American  market 
for  pepper  was  disintegrating  discouraged  them  from  continuing 
in  the  Sumatra  pepper  trade. 

Another  consideration  kept  them  l^rom  going  back  to  it  after¬ 
wards.  In  April,  1804,  two  East  India  Company  vessels  stationed 
at  Fort  Marlborough,  the  English  headquarters  in  Sumatra,  at¬ 
tacked  Muki,  Sumatra’s  principle  pepper  port.  A  few  months  later 
they  attacked  again,  levelled  the  settlement,  and  built  a  fort. 
Thereafter,  the  British  endeavored  to  exclude  Americans.***  And 
when  the  English  drove  the  natives  into  hunting  and  fishing, 
pepper  became  scarce,  its  culture  being  neglected.**®  For  the 
Crowninshields  the  pepper  trade  had  been  ruined  at  both  ends. 

133.  Jacob  to  Richard,  December  13,  1803,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Essex 
Institute. 

134.  Impost  Books,  Essex  Institute. 

135.  Richard  to  John,  February  24,  1803,  November  13,  1803,  Crown¬ 
inshield  Mss,  Essex  Institute;  Jacob  anticipated  $50,000  profit  from  pepper 
voyages  in  1803  (Jacob  to  Richard,  February  18,  1803,  Crowninshield 
Mss,  Peabody  Museum). 

136.  Jacob  to  N.  Silsbee,  November  27,  1803,  Crowninshield  Mss, 
Peabody  Museum.  Two  American  vessels  visited  Sumatra  in  1801  (both 
Crowninshield  vessels),  twenty-one  in  1802,  and  thirty-one  in  1803. 
I  James  W.  Gould,  “Sumatra,  America’s  Pepperpot,”  EIHC,  XCII  (April 
1956),  130,  132]. 

137.  Jacob  to  Richard,  December  19,  1803,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Pea¬ 
body  Museum. 

138.  Jacob  to  N.  Silsbee,  January  30,  1805,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody 
Museum;  cf.  Gould,  loc.  cit.,  p.  135. 

139.  Jacob’s  “Report”  to  Madison,  September  i,  1806,  Crowninshield 
Mss,  K-abody  Museum. 
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From  1 804  until  after  the  Embargo  only  tvvo  Crowninshield  ves¬ 
sels  visited  Sumatra. 

Giving  up  the  pepper  trade,  the  family  put  all  its  resources 
into  commerce  in  coffee  from  Mocha,  Bourbon,  and  Isle  de  France. 
Only  one  vessel  in  1803  and  two  in  1804  brought  East  Indian 
coffee  back  to  India  Wharf  in  Salem.  In  1805,  however,  five 
Crowninshield  vessels  returned  from  either  Mocha  or  Bourbon. 
And  the  following  year,  four  vessels  entered  from  Mocha,  an 
independent  Red  Sea  port.*^*  Throughout  1803  and  1804  coffee 
was  bringing  sensationally  high  prices  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  and  for  a  while  the  Crowninshields  believed  that 
they  had  wisely  abandoned  pepper.  Rejoicing  pervaded  Crownin¬ 
shield  correspondence;  “Coffee  is  now  a  capital  article. 

Yet  the  new  venture  was  shortly  beset  with  difficulties.  One 
was  the  specie  shortage.  For  her  outward  cargo  the  East  Indiamen 
took  on  specie  and  ballast.  Every’  voyage  required  thirty  to  fifty 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  specie,  the  commodity  which  the  rajahs 
of  Sumatra  were  most  anxious  to  take  for  their  pepper,  and  the 
natives  of  Mocha  for  their  coffee.*^*  At  Bourbon  and  Isle  de 
France,  other  destinations  for  Crowninshield  vessels,  the  French 
would  accept  wine  in  addition  to  specie.  But  by  1803  wines  had 
become  scarce,  and  early  in  1 804  the  French  firms  supplying  the 
wine  went  bankrupt. The  firm  thus  had  to  depend  upon  specie 
alone  to  purchase  colonial  products  throughout  the  Indies. 

The  Crowninshields  continually  bemoaned  their  lack  of  specie 
for  India  voyages,  and  Richard,  the  firm’s  financier,  they  per¬ 
sistently  harassed.  “They  depend  entirely  on  your  exertions  in 
this  business,”  declared  Jacob,  and  cried  his  father:  “Dick  we  are 
now’  Standing  Still  &  Cannot  Move  one  foott  [sic].”  Pity  poor 

140.  Impost  Books,  Essex  Institute.  The  pepper  trade  was  ruined  long 
before  the  Embargo — alleged  by  Mr.  Phillips  to  have  dcstroyi-d  it.  (Phillips, 
Pepper  and  Pirates,  p.  52). 

141.  Impost  Books,  Essex  Institute. 

142.  Jacob  to  Richard,  October  17,  November  19,  1804,  Crowninshield 
Mss,  Peabody  Museum.  See  Jacob  to  N.  Silsbee,  December  15,  1803, 
Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody  Museum.  The  coffee  boom  was  contrasted 
explicitly  with  pepper  scarcity  and  decline. 

143.  See  Jacob  to  Richard,  January  12,  1804,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Pea¬ 
body  Museum.  The  Malays,  it  was  reported,  would  accept  only  American 
dollars,  no  gold  or  crowns.  Also,  the  rajahs  of  Sumatra  took  only  Carulus 
Spanish  silver  dollars.  (Gould,  foe.  cit.,  p.  121). 

144.  Richard  to  John,  November  13,  1803,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Essex 
Institute. 
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George  Crowninshield  when  “such  is  the  Scarcity  of  Money  that 
yesterday  we  had  not  one  Dollar.”  This  theme — “We  always  want 
$  $  $" — ran  through  Crowninshield  correspondence  for  years. 
The  dollar  shortage  stemmed  not  out  of  poverty  but  rather  out  of 
the  problem  of  converting  ample  assets  in  the  United  States  into 
hard  currency.  India  ventures  are  “all  good  voyages  when  realised,” 
observed  Richard,  but  “it  takes  a  long  time  to  turn  them  into 
Cash.””®  The  situation  of  December,  1803,  was  so  crucial  that 
the  firm  needed  $150,000  in  less  than  three  months.”^ 

The  Crowninshields  explored  every  possibility  to  obtain  this 
specie.  Richard  sold  bills  of  exchange  on  the  firm’s  Bordeaux  ac¬ 
count  for  dollars  at  a  two  or  three  per  cent  loss,  and  “bills  on 
London”  were  sold  at  four  per  cent  above  par  for  small  sums.”® 
Jacob  suggested  borrowing  on  the  security  of  future  cargoes,  and 
the  family  tried  and  failed  to  sell  coffee  and  pepper  on  hand.^^® 
The  Santo  Domingo  venture,  already  described,  was  an  attempt  at 
solution,  in  that  outward  voyages  to  the  island  required  flour  and 
meat  rather  than  specie.  It  was  only  by  strenuous  efforts  for  a 
six-month  period  that  the  Crowninshields  were  able  to  send  off  a 
fleet  to  the  Indies  with  a  full  complement  of  specie.'*® 

If  the  American  merchant  could  not  obtain  hard  currency  in  the 
United  States,  he  would  have  to  seek  it  in  Europe.  Jacob  had  made 
the  suggestion  during  the  specie  crisis  of  early  1 804  that  the  ship 
Concord  ought  to  make  her  usual  cruise  to  Sumatra  by  way  of 
Gibraltar  where  she  could  procure  silver.  The  vessels  sailed  on 

145.  Jacob  to  Richard,  January  13,  1804,  George  Sr.  to  Richard,  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1803,  April  28,  1804,  all  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody  Museum; 
Richard  to  John,  December  i,  1803,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Essex  Institute. 
.According  to  Gould,  to  find  specie  was  "the  hardest  job  in  htUng  out  a 
voyage.”  (loc.  cit.,  p.  121). 

146.  Richard  to  John,  October  10,  1803,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Essex 
Institute. 

147.  Richard  to  John,  November  13,  1803,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Essex 
Institute. 

148.  Richard  to  John,  December  4  and  25,  1803,  Crowninshield  Mss, 
Essex  Institute. 

149.  Jacob  to  Richard,  December  6,  1803,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody 
Museum.  The  Crowninshields  had  been  recently  plagued  with  slow  settle¬ 
ments  on  previous  sales,  and  the  firm’s  New  York  pepper  could  only  obtain 
a  smart  little  schooner  and  no  dollars.  (Jacob  to  Richard,  January  23, 
1804,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody  Museum). 

150.  The  America  waitixl  at  Crowninshield  wharf  for  specie  for  several 
months  aher  she  had  been  launched;  to  look  for  it  Richard  in  June  had 
to  make  his  second  Southern  trip  of  the  year.  (Jacob  to  Richard,  May  20, 
1804,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody  Museum). 
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January  30,  1804,  with  a  meager  12,000  dollars  and  a  full  cargo 
of  coffee  and  pepper  for  which  she  received  specie  at  Gibraltar.'^* 
The  liklihood  of  finding  hard  money  in  Europe  would  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  help  to  induce  the  Crowninshields  to  send  all  their  India 
\oyages  out  by  way  of  Europe. 

Another  development  contributed  to  this  outcome.  By  the 
time  the  1805  coffee  voyages  had  arrived,  the  Crowninshields 
anticipated  and  feared  a  large  surplus  on  the  American  market. 
When  the  American  coffee  market  collapsed,  Richard  wrote  that 
“the  difference  betwixt  the  best  Europe  prices  and  ours  in  coffee 
say  900000  [lbs]  expected  [from  the  Indies]  is  at  least 
100000$"  and  therefore  “we  should  like  to  send  i  cargo  to  leg¬ 
horn,  I  to  Marseilles,  &  one  with  gums  and  coffee  to  the  North 
of  Europe. 

Richard’s  idea  provoked  a  family  debate.  The  question  was 
whether  to  sell  in  Europe  or  store  in  America.  There  would  have 
been  little  insistence  on  European  sales  if  pepper  had  still  existed 
as  an  alternative  to  coffee.  European  waters  swarmed  with  British 
cruisers;  “it  will  be  best  to  follow  voyages  where  there  is  the  least 
danger.”'^  And  the  extra  four  months  or  more  which  a  European 
visit  on  the  outward  voyage  entailed  would  prevent  a  vessel’s  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Mocha  and  Bourbon  during  the  months  when  the  coffee  was 
being  harvested.  Every  captain  tried  to  arrive  when  the  supply 
was  flush. These  arguments,  John’s  in  particular,  prevailed  in 
1805,  and  the  Salem  warehouse  sheltered  500,000  pounds  of  cof¬ 
fee  as  of  November  1805.  Three  vessels — two  of  them  significant¬ 
ly  not  of  their  own — carried  400,000  pounds  of  Crowninshield 
coffee  to  the  European  market.*”  But  as  an  experiment,  they  sent 
one  of  their  own  vessels  the  ship  America.  Returning  from  Mocha 
in  July  on  her  maiden  voyage,  she  only  touched  at  Salem,  and 

1 5 1.  Jacob  to  Richard,  Januar>'  6  and  20,  1804,  Crowninshield  Mss, 
Realty  Museum. 

152.  Richard  to  John,  February  23,  1805,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Essex 
Institute. 

153.  John  to  Richard,  April  4,  1805,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Essex  Institute. 

154.  See  Ben  VV.  to  John,  January  8,  1804,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Essex 
Institute;  Jacob  to  Richard,  July  30,  1804,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody 
Museum.  In  1804,  the  Belisarius  had  had  to  wait  in  Bourbon  for  five 
months  for  the  July  coffee,  to  Jacob’s  disgust. 

155.  Richard  to  John,  October  12,  November  5,  1805,  Crowninshield 
Mss,  Essex  Institute. 
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carr)ing  coffee  to  Rotterdam,  she  netted  140,000  dollars  in 
specie.**® 

This  success  and  the  amount  of  coffee  already  in  storage  brought 
acceptance  by  the  end  of  the  year  for  Richard’s  scheme  of  Eur¬ 
opean  sales.  Little  choice  remained  when  the  John  and  the  Mar¬ 
garet  in  February,  1806,  and  the  Two  Sons  in  April  arrived 
loaded  with  Mocha  coffee.***  Neither  the  new  coffee  nor  the  un¬ 
sold  coffee  of  1805  could  be  sold  advantageously  in  the  United 
States,  and  coffee  was  carried  to  Europe  on  the  outward  leg  of 
the  India  voyages  starting  out  that  spring.  Six  vessels  cleared 
Salem  with  coffee  during  the  year,  three  to  Leghorn,  two  to  Rot¬ 
terdam,  and  one  to  Marseilles.**®  The  Crowninshield  East  India 
trade  had  therefore  become  a  triangular  one — Salem,  to  Europe, 
to  the  Indies,  to  Salem.  “I  wish  we  had  less  property  to  Euroj>e  this 
season,”  moaned  Jacob,  “but  the  complaint  is,  it  could  not  be  sold 
advantageously  here.”**® 

Crowninshield  trade  routes  changed  in  another  way.  Coffee 
became  extremely  scarce  at  Mocha,  and  the  British  navy,  which 
ever  since  the  Essex  decision  had  been  blockading  French  pos¬ 
sessions,  made  the  coffee  of  Bourbon  and  Isle  de  France  inacessi- 
ble.  “Coffee  voyages  are  done  for  the  present,”  wrote  Richard,  for 
“none  to  be  had  at  Mocha.”*®®  Of  the  six  vessels  clearing  for  the 
Indian  Ocean  via  Europe  in  1806,  four  sailed  to  Bengal  and 
British  India  in  search  of  other  colonial  products.  The  ship 
America,  for  example,  arrived  at  Mocha  late  in  December,  1805, 
and  finding  coffee  scarce  and  expensive,  she  left  for  Calcutta  after 
one  week.*®*  Thus  not  only  were  Crowninshield  vessels  making 
outward  voyages  by  way  of  Europe,  but  after  many  years,  they  had 
also  renewed  trade  with  Bengal. 

In  this  manner  Crowninshield  trade  came  under  the  full  force 
of  British  regulations.  The  requirement  for  direct  outward  voyages 
contained  in  the  proposed  treaty  of  1806  and  actually  practiced 

156.  Richard  to  John,  November  5,  1805,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Essex 
Institute. 

1 57.  Customs  House  Impost  Books,  Essex  Institute. 

158.  The  destinations  in  Europe  were  determined  from  Crowninshield 
correspondence. 

159.  Jacob  to  John,  May  2,  1806,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Essex  Institute. 

160.  Richard  to  John,  December  7,  1805,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Essex 
Institute. 

1 61.  Putnam,  op.  cit.,  IV,  3-6. 
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by  the  British  made  the  European  side-trips  illegal.  And  other 
requirements  declared  illegal  the  sale  in  Europe  of  any  colonial 
products  taken  from  British  India.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
American  specie  shortage  and  the  collapse  of  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  necessitated  European  sales,  and  the  scarcity  of  pepper  and 
coffee  required  that  Crowninshield  vessels  go  to  British  India  to 
purchase  colonial  goods.  Jacob’s  outlook  was  bleak:  “The  obUga- 
tion  ...  to  go  ‘direct’  to  British  India  will  go  far  to  ruin  the 
American  commerce  to  that  Gjuntry.  .  .  .  the  certain  effect  will 
be  that  the  country  [America]  will  soon  be  drained  of  Specie,  the 
indirect  trade  by  way  of  Europe  etc  (more  profitable  than  the 
direct)  supplies  us  with  .  .  .  the  exports,  particularly  of  silver, 
to  ports  beyond  the  Cape  of  G.  Hope.”^®=^ 

Because  there  no  longer  remained  any  good  source  in  the  East 
Indies  for  colonial  goods  except  India,  these  British  regulations 
had  the  effect  of  killing  the  entire  Crowninshield  East  India 
trade.  In  fact,  not  a  single  Crowninshield  vessel  cleared  for  be¬ 
yond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  October,  1806,  until  after 
the  end  of  the  Embargo.  Jefferson’s  Embargo  could  not  have  de¬ 
stroyed  a  trade  already  dead  fourteen  months  before  it  went  into 
effect. 

But  British  regulations  aside,  the  East  India  trade  was  already 
suffering  a  great  depression.  The  pepper  trade  had  been  lost,  cof¬ 
fee  no  longer  could  be  found,  and  trade  with  Bengal  promised 
little  return.  The  America  had  to  spend  five  months  in  Calcutta 
in  1806  scraping  up  an  unbelievably  varied  cargo.  The  Crownin- 
shields  had  to  sell  at  auction,  and  thus  at  no  great  profit,  all  the 
cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  chintz,  and  seersucker  she  brought  back. 
In  November  she  sailed  to  Leghorn,  but  returned  in  1807  signi¬ 
ficantly  to  Salem  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  Indies.*®®  Other 
events  of  1 806  augured  ill  for  a  successful  East  India  trade.  The 
ship  Two  Sons,  loaded  with  coffee  and  the  veteran  of  two  India 
voyages  since  1803,  sank  after  striking  rocks  of  Nantz  in  June. 
This  disaster  inflicted  a  loss  upon  the  firm  estimated  at  eighty 

162.  Jacob  to  J.  Madison,  April  7,  1807,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody 
Museum. 

163.  Putnam,  op.  cit.,  IV,  5.  The  auction  was  advertised  in  the  Register, 
September,  29,  1806. 
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thousand  dollars.***^  In  October  the  Concord,  Richard  Ward  mas¬ 
ter,  was  lost  with  all  hands  off  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey.  Although 
both  vessels  were  insured,  the  Crowninshields  had  lost  a  valuable 
cargo,  two  fine  vessels,  and  a  minimum,  reports  Bentley,  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.^*®  For  many  reasons — disasters,  de¬ 
pressed  trading  conditions,  and,  primarily,  British  regulations — 
the  Crowninshields  were  ready  to  leave  the  East  Indies  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Embargo  forced  them  to  do  so. 

Crowninshields  sense  of  despair  over  the  Indies  trade  appeared 
in  March,  1806,  when  in  Congress  he  prayed  for  a  complete  non¬ 
importation  of  British  colonial  products  to  go  into  effect  in  July. 
Jacob  pinned  the  blame  for  his  East  Indian  difficulties  on  Great 
Britain,  and  it  is  this  animosity  toward  that  country  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  Jacob’s  approval  in  Congress  of  retaliatory  measures — 
the  Non-importation  Act  and,  later,  the  Embargo. 

Ultimately,  Crowninshield  viewed  the  American  struggle  with 
England  to  have  at  issue  commercial  supremacy  rather  than  the 
protection  of  neutral  rights.  In  his  opinion  Britain  interfered  with 
American  trade  for  reasons  other  than  the  strategical  consideration 
of  starving  the  French-dominated  European  Continent.  She  per¬ 
sisted  in  harassing  American  commerce  because  she  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  crush  a  trading  rival,  the  upstart  United  States.  Jacob 
knew  this  from  his  own  commercial  and  Congressional  experience. 
“The  Measures  of  Great  Britain”  are,  he  proclaimed,  “.  .  . 
founded  on  a  system  of  policy  hostile  to  our  growing  commercial 
greatness.”*®*  "As  to  England,”  he  wrote,  "she  wants  to  reduce  us 
to  the  situation  of  Colonies.  She  w*  confine  us,  if  she  could,  to  the 
carriage  of  our  own  native  productions.”**'*  British  lighthouse 
duties,  her  countervailing  impost  duties,  and  her  exclusion  of 
Americans  from  the  British  West  Indies  were  other  manifestations 
for  Jacob  of  Britains  commercial  jealousy.*** 

164.  Richard  to  John,  July  13,  1806,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute;  Gazette,  July  15,  1806. 

165.  Bentley,  op.  cU.,  Ill,  257. 

166.  Annals  of  Congress,  gdi  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  p.  155. 

167.  Jacob  to  W.  Bentley,  Dec.  14,  1805,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody 
Museum. 

168.  To  Jefferson,  Jacob  explained  that  the  difference  every  year  be¬ 
tween  British  and  American  tonnage  duties  was  two  million  dollars  in 
favor  of  Britain  (Jacob  to  T.  Jefferson,  June  21,  1806,  Crowninshield  Mss, 
Peabody  Museum}.  And  the  United  States  rather  than  Eastern  Canada  was 
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The  establishment  of  a  system  of  free  trade  with  Great  Britain 
for  Crowninshield  was  a  more  important  goal  of  American  policy 
than  the  protection  of  neutral  rights.  All  commercial  restrictions 
along  national  lines  should  be  abolished,  for  Britain  along  with 
France  has  “violated  our  just  and  neutral  rights  to  a  free  trade. 
Although  in  outward  appearances  Crowninshield  with  the  rest 
of  the  Jeffersonians  was  upholding  the  traditional,  rather  abstract 
rights  of  a  neutral,  at  heart  he  was  contending  for  an  American 
victory  in  her  commercial  rivalry  with  England. 

When  the  British  frigate  Leopard  attacked  the  Chesapeake  in 
June,  1807,  the  nation  rose  up  in  a  warlike  pitch  of  excitement. 
This  outrage  served  only  to  aggravate  Crowninshield’s  predilection 
for  a  British  war.  He  demanded  that  treaty  negotiations  be  sus¬ 
pended  at  once.””  The  British  Order  in  Council  of  November  1 1, 
1807  interdicting  all  American  trade  with  the  European  Conti¬ 
nent  intensified  public  excitement.  Crowninshield  considered  this 
as  casus  belli. 

While  Jefferson  was  viewing  the  Embargo  as  “peaceable  coer¬ 
cion,”  his  fellow  Republican  considered  it  to  be  a  prelude  to  war. 
Three  weeks  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Embargo  “he  [Crown¬ 
inshield]  thought  they  were  almost  at  war.”  Great  Britain  was  con¬ 
spiring  with  the  Indians  on  the  Northwest  frontier,  her  vessels 
were  arming  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Canadian  militia  had 
been  mobilized.  We  ought  to  “be  prepared  to  meet  the  event,”  for 
the  country  was  “on  the  eve  of  war.”^^‘  It  was  in  this  pugnacious 
frame  of  mind  that  Jacob  argued  and  voted  for  the  Embargo. 

Crowninshield’s  reason  for  supporting  the  Non-Importation 
Act  and  the  Embargo  had  not,  therefore,  been  unconnected  with 
his  own  interests.  He  had  seen  his  East  Indian  commerce  forced 
into  an  undesirable  channel.  He  had  also  seen  British  policies 
destroy  the  one  part  of  the  East  India  trade  which  remained  open 
to  his  firm.  Britain  had  declared  war  on  American  commerce  in 
general  and  his  own  in  particular.  The  feeling  of  bitterness 

the  source  of  meat,  lumber,  and  hsh  for  the  British  West  Indies  ordained 
by  nature.  (Jacob  to  J.  Madison,  September  i,  1806,  “Report,”  Crownin- 
shicld  Mss,  Peabody  Museum). 

169.  Jacob  to  T.  Jefferson,  July  14,  1804,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody 
Museum. 

170.  Jacob  to  J.  Madison,  August  18,  1807,  Crowninshield  Mss,  Peabody 
Museum. 

171.  Annals  of  Congress,  loth  Cong.,  ist  sess.,  pp.  956-966,  979. 
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which  overwhelmed  him  conditioned  Crowninshield  for  radical 
remedies.  In  response  to  his  prejudices  Jacob  supported  t^vo  key 
measures  for  commercial  restriction  and  viewed  each  as  a  show¬ 
down  for  an  inevitable  war.  But  this  war  would  have  been  a 
special  one,  a  struggle  for  mastery  of  the  world’s  commerce. 

American  overseas  trade  sprang  to  life  again  after  the  Em¬ 
bargo  was  repealed  in  March,  1809.  Salem  merchants  once  more 
ventured  upon  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  the  Crowninshields  never 
revived  their  old  East  India  trade;  only  one  family  vessel,  the 
Fame,  sailed  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  after  trade  was  re¬ 
sumed.  In  haphazard  fashion  they  experimented  with  a  variety 
of  ventures  to  many  European  ports,  and  in  desperation  the 
Crowninshields  even  sent  the  Telemachus  to  Archangel.  The  firm 
dissolved  in  June,  1809,  with  Richard  and  John  each  becoming 
independent  operators.  The  two  Georges  and  Benjamin  W.  re¬ 
mained  together  and  sustained  a  reduced  commerce.”’ 

Jacob  Crowninshield  did  not  live  to  realize  that  the  East  India 
trade,  which  he  saw  crumbling,  would  never  revive  after  the  Em¬ 
bargo.  He  had  left  Washington  in  December,  1806,  because  of  the 
illness  of  his  wife.  Sally  Gardner  Crowninshield  died  on  May  18, 
1807,  and  when  Jacob  returned  to  Washington  that  fall,  he  was 
a  dying  man  himself. 

In  an  oration  during  the  debate  on  the  Embargo  in  December, 
Jacob  Crowninshield  “raised  blood,”  and  when  stricken  again  in 
Congress  a  week  later,  he  abandoned  public  duties.  John  and 
Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield  arrived  in  Washington  in  February 
to  find  their  brother  faihng  rapidly.  He  died  of  consumption  on 
April  15,  1808,  at  the  young  age  of  thirty-eight. 

Congress  could  adjourn  and  wear  mourning  in  his  honor,  and 
the  National  Intelligencer  could  eulogize  his  public  services,  but 
not  so  Salem. The  town  was  all  business,  with  the  contingencies 
of  practical  politics  to  be  considered.  Crowninshield’s  Federalist 
brother-in-law,  John  Gardner,  with  whom  he  had  long  been  un¬ 
friendly,  claimed  the  sole  privilege  of  writing  his  eulogy  in  the 
Register.  But  the  piece  he  submitted  had  such  “glaring  defects” — 

172.  J.  H.  Reinoehle,  “Post-Embargo  Trade  and  Merchant  Prosperity: 
Experiences  of  the  Crowninshield  Family,”  Mississippi  Valley  Historical 
Review,  XLII  (September,  1955).  233. 

173.  Ibid.,  p.  231. 

174.  National  Intelligencer,  April  18,  1808. 
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allegedly  through  design — that  it  was  never  printed.  “The  hand 
of  an  enemy”  had  prevented  any  notice  in  the  Salem  press  of 
Crowninshield’s  death.^’*  Bentley’s  funeral  sermon  was  not  suf¬ 
fered  to  be  heard  undisturbed.  Timothy  Pickering’s  nephew 
stomped  into  East  Church  and  proceeded  vigorously  to  insult  the 
assembled  Republican  mourners. But  then  all  this  was  probably 
the  way  Jacob  would  have  wanted  it. 

That  was  the  way  it  had  always  been;  for  years  the  Crownin- 
shields  had  been  waging  bitter  party  battle,  strife  which  invariably 
rested  on  issues  connected  with  their  own  commercial  growth. 
For  the  course  of  Crowninshield  politics  followed  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  family’s  commercial  expansion.  The  introduction  of 
political  heresy  into  a  Federalist  hot-bed  brought  about  the  first 
local  political  skirmishes.  The  rise  of  the  family  to  local  political 
supremacy  and  social  leadership  had  occurred  despite  the  bitter 
opposition  of  the  established  elements.  And  his  own  commercial 
interests  had  served  to  the  end  as  a  guide  for  Crowninshield’s 
Congressional  activities. 

175.  Bentley,  op.  cit..  Ill,  355. 

176.  Ibid.,  Ill,  356. 


BEVERLY’S  SEACOAST  DEFENSES 
DURING  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 

By  George  A.  Billias* 

“History  has  not  been  kind  to  Beverly,"  Morison  once 
remarked.  “After  teaching  Boston  how  to  bake  beans,  the  metrop- 
ohs  usurped  the  credit.  After  showing  Salem  how  to  fish  and 
privateer,  the  larger  port  absorbed  her  neighbor  in  1789  as  a 
place  of  entry  and  registry.”^  Historians  have  been  equally  unkind 
to  Beverly;  most  of  them  have  withheld  the  recognition  it  surely 
deserves  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  ports  along  the  entire  east¬ 
ern  seaboard  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War.^ 
Beverly’s  harbor  became  the  spawning  ground  for  most  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  fleet,  served  as  one  of  the  bases  of  operations  for  this  naval 
force,  and  provided  a  lair  for  a  large  number  of  privateers  which 
sailed  forth  to  prey  upon  enemy  ships.  Nothing  serves  better  to 
illustrate  the  strategic  significance  of  the  town  than  the  vigorous 
measures  taken  to  provide  the  seacoast  defense  for  Beverly  during 
the  early  years  of  the  war. 

With  a  population  of  three  thousand  in  the  1770’s,  a  fishing 
fleet  of  some  thirty-five  vessels  manned  by  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  men,  and  a  deeply-rooted  Whig  sentiment,  Beverly  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  an  important  contribution  to  the  patriot  cause.®  To 
these  assets  could  be  added  her  sheltered,  convenient,  and  rela¬ 
tively  deep  harbor  with  its  intricate  channel.  This  harbor  became 
increasingly  useful  after  the  major  Massachusetts  port,  Boston,  was 
closed  by  the  British  in  June,  1774.* 

Commerical  importance  gave  way  to  mUitary  prominence  with 
the  outbreak  of  war  and  the  formation  of  Washington’s  fleet.  At 
the  time  Washington  assumed  command  of  the  army  in  Cam- 

*  For  financial  assistance  while  preparing  this  article,  the  writer  is  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Coe  Research  Fund  at  die  University  of  Maine. 

1.  Samuel  E.  Morison,  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts,  1783-1860 
(Boston,  1921),  p.  I4t' 

2.  Exceptions  to  the  above  statement  are  Octavius  T.  Howe,  “Beverly 
Privateers  in  the  American  Revolution,’’  Publications  of  the  Colonial 
Society  of  Massachusetts,  XXIV,  318-435;  and  Charles  Woodberry,  Inde- 
pend^e  Park,  Beverly,  Massachusetts  (Beverly,  1906). 

3.  Howe,  op.  cit.,  pp.  318-320. 

4.  Kenneth  W.  Porter,  The  Jacksons  and  the  Ixes  (Cambridge,  1937), 
I»  395- 
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bridge,  Congress  had  taken  no  steps  to  set  up  a  navy.  There  was 
a  crying  need  for  one,  however.  British  troops  bottled  up  inside 
besieged  Boston  were  unable  to  procure  food,  fodder,  or  fuel  from 
the  countryside,  and  so  they  were  forced  to  rely  upon  supphes 
brought  in  by  sea.  Transports  filled  with  valuable  munitions  and 
provisions  began  to  stream  into  Boston  harbor  along  supply  lines 
stretching  back  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  West  Indies,  and  England. 
So  confident  were  the  British  of  their  absolute  command  of  the 
sea  that  these  store  ships  came  unarmed  and  unaccompanied  by 
any  military  escort.  Such  cockiness  presented  the  patriots  with  a 
double  opportunity:  to  disrupt  the  British  supply  fines,  and  to 
build  up  the  slender  store  of  American  ammunition  at  the  expense 
of  the  enemy.  The  shortage  of  powder  in  the  patriot  army  was 
critical  at  the  time,  and  Washington  pointedly  remarked,  ".  .  . 
a  fortunate  Capture  of  an  Ordinance  [sic]  Ship  would  give  new 
Life  to  the  Camp  and  an  immediate  turn  to  the  Issue  of  this  Cam¬ 
paign.”®  The  general  decided  to  create  a  fleet  of  his  own  in  late 
summer  of  1775  to  prey  upon  enemy  supply  ships,  and  Beverly 
became  the  major  port  for  fitting  out  his  craft. 

To  equip  and  man  some  of  his  vessels,  Washington  turned  to 
one  of  the  officers  in  his  army  best  qualified  to  handle  this  task. 
Colonel  John  Glover,  commander  of  the  Marblehead  regiment. 
Before  entering  military  fife,  Glover  had  had  a  varied  career  as  a 
cordwainer,  ship-owning  merchant,  and  investor  in  the  fisheries.® 
Although  a  Marblehead  resident,  Glover  had  purchased  a  wharf, 
wharehouse,  and  cooper’s  shop  in  Beverly  in  1774,  from  which  he 
carried  on  his  business  in  the  fisheries.  It  was  this  short,  stocky 
Marhleheader  who  made  available  to  Washington  the  fleet’s  first 
craft,  the  Hannah;  it  was  at  Glover’s  wharf  at  Beverly  that  this 
peaceful  trading  schooner  was  converted  into  an  armed  warship; 
and  when  she  sailed  on  her  first  cruise,  the  vessel  was  commanded 
and  manned  by  Marbleheaders  drawn  from  Glover’s  regiment.^ 

5.  Washington  to  the  President  of  Congress,  Oct  12,  177$,  in  John  C. 
Fitzpatrick,  Writings  of  George  Washington  (Washington,  1931-44), 
IV,  24;  hereinafter,  Washington’s  Writings. 

6.  Cf.  the  author’s  article  “Of  Ships,  Shoes  and  Sealing  Wax:  The 
Early  Career  of  John  Glover,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  XCII 
(October  1956),  pp.  376-s87» 

7.  Ownership  of  the  Hannah  at  the  time  she  was  chartered  for  service 
in  Washington’s  fleet  is  open  to  question.  She  was  originally  owned  by 
Jonathan  Glover,  John’s  brother,  see  Certificate  for  landing  goods  at 
Barbados,  Nov.  1772,  Crocker  Papers,  XV,  28,  in  private  possession  of  U, 
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After  the  Hannah  sailed  from  Beverly  on  September  5,  1775, 
the  port  was  used  for  outfitting  additional  vessels  for  Washington’s 
fleet.  Working  with  Stephen  Moylan,  Mustermaster  General  of 
the  Army,  and  Joseph  Reed,  military  secretary  to  Washington, 
Glover  assisted  in  the  build-up  of  this  naval  force.  On  the  morning 
of  October  22,  two  vessels,  the  Hancock  and  the  Franklin,  pulled 
away  from  the  Beverly  piers  and  began  their  voyage  to  northern 
waters  in  search  of  two  British  powder  brigs.®  Before  the  end  of 
October,  two  more  craft,  the  Lee  and  the  Warren,  cruised  out  of 
the  harbor  in  search  of  enemy  supply  ships.®  The  port  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  on  Cape  Cod  was  also  used  to  outfit  a  pair  of  ships  during 
October,  but  by  far  the  majority  of  vessels  for  Washington’s  fleet 
were  sent  forth  from  the  Essex  County  port. 

Beverly  became  important  for  still  another  reason  as  Washing¬ 
ton’s  small  but  active  naval  force  began  to  have  some  success.  The 
commander-in-chief  had  ordered  his  naval  captains  to  make  for 
the  safest  port  near  Boston  if  they  succeeded  in  capturing  a  cargo, 
and  more  often  than  not  they  brought  their  prizes  into  Beverly. 
By  January,  1776,  there  were  ten  enemy  prizes  riding  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor  alongside  thirty-one  schooners,  ten  merchant  vessels 
and  three  sloops  belonging  to  local  inhabitants.^®  A  naval  base  of 
such  significance  was  bound  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  British, 
and  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  port  needed  some  de¬ 
fenses.  Appropriately  enough,  much  of  the  burden  for  fortifying 

Haskell  Crocker,  Manchester,  Mass.  But  she  probably  belonged  to  John 
Glover  when  she  was  chartered  in  August,  1775.  Ashley  Bowen,  the 
Marblehead  sailmaker,  noted  that  the  ship  being  readied  for  the  cruise 
was  “colonel  Gloverl’sl  Schooner,’’  and  when  the  Hannah  was  leased  to 
the  army  the  ledger  entry  was  carried  "...  in  Acct  Currant  with  John 
Glover.”  See  Ashley  Bowen  Diary,  Aug.  22,  1775,  in  Essex  Institute;  Ash¬ 
ley  Bowen  Day  Book,  Sept.  5,  1775,  in  Marblehead  His.  Soc;  and  Colony 
L^ger,  10,  item  729^^,  Marblehead  His.  Soc. 

8.  Historians  have  been  misled  as  to  the  identity  of  one  of  these  vessels 
by  the  mistaken  references  made  by  Washington  and  Reed  in  their 
correspondence.  Both  men  persisted  in  calling  the  craft  that  was  actually 
the  Hancock,  the  Lynch.  For  proof  that  she  was  the  Hancock,  see  Receipt 
to  Thomas  Grant  for  Hire  of  Vessel  Hancock,  Record  of  Armed  Vessels, 
*775-1776,  I,  item  5488,  Beverly  His.  Soc.  For  the  departure  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  see  Moylan  and  Glover  to  Reed,  Oct.  21,  1775,  American  Archives, 
4th  Series,  III,  1 1 34.  The  date  is  incorrect,  however,  and  the  two  schoon¬ 
ers  actually  sailed  on  the  morning  of  October  22. 

9.  Moylan  and  Glover  to  Reed,  Oct.  21,  1775,  American  Archives,  4th 
Series,  III,  1134;  Moylan  to  Reed,  Oct.  27,  1775,  ibid.,  p.  1208;  and  Moy¬ 
lan  and  Glover  to  Reed,  Oct.  28,  1775,  ibid.,  p.  1246. 

10.  Woodberry,  op.  cU.,  p.  17. 
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Beverly  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  man  who  had  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  putting  the  town  on  the  map,  militarily  speaking, 
Colonel  John  Glover. 

Beverly  had  already  taken  some  steps  to  defend  itself  even 
prior  to  the  formation  of  Washington’s  fleet.  In  June,  1775,  Mass¬ 
achusetts  had  ordered  all  seaboard  counties  to  coordinate  a  joint 
defense  plan  to  muster  men  along  the  coast  to  repel  any  invasion. 
Essex  County  was  authorized  to  raise  ten  companies  of  fifty  men 
each,  and  a  joint  committee  was  appointed  to  determine  where 
these  troops  might  be  stationed  to  best  advantage.  Glover  was  im¬ 
mediately  named  to  this  county  committee,  undoubtedly  because 
of  his  familiarity  with  the  area  and  his  position  as  leader  of  the 
Marblehead  regiment.*^ 

Moses  Brown,  Harvard  graduate  and  an  enthusiastic  patriot, 
was  named  by  the  committee  to  muster  a  company  for  Beverly’s 
seacoast  defense.  By  mid-July,  Brown  had  raised  a  unit  filled  with 
Woodberrys,  Obers,  Fosters,  and  other  families  of  Revolutionary 
War  fame,  to  serve  until  the  close  of  the  year.**  No  steps  were 
taken  to  provide  coastal  artillery  or  local  fortifications,  however, 
and  Brown’s  men  with  their  mere  muskets  would  have  been  little 
protection  against  a  British  fleet  in  the  event  of  an  attack. 

The  Salem  Committee  of  Safety  recommend^  to  its  neighbor 
in  late  August  that  two  cannon  be  mounted  on  Woodberry’s  Point 
opposite  the  Salem  fort  to  prepare  a  coordinated  defense  for 
Beverly  harbor.  'The  Beverly  town  fathers  procrastinated  on  this 
proposal  and  voted  to  discuss  it  at  a  later  date.  They  concluded 
that  Beverly  had  "no  ammunition  to  use  said  Cannon  with.  Pro¬ 
vided  we  stode  in  need  thereof.’’** 

That  “need”  was  demonstrated  two  months  later  when  a  British 
war  vessel  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Beverly  harbor.  On  October 
10,  1775,  the  Nautilus,  an  enemy  sloop  of  war,  chased  the  Han¬ 
nah,  the  first  of  Washington’s  vessels,  into  a  small  cove  just  out¬ 
side  the  town  harbor.**  The  Hannah  ran  aground,  and  towns- 

II.  William  Lincoln,  ed.,  Journals  of  Each  Provincial  Congress  (Boston, 
1838),  p.  asi. 

la.  Woodberry,  op.  cU.,  pp.  ii-ia. 

13.  Beverly  Town  Records,  Aug.  25,  1775,  in  Beverly  City  Hall. 

14.  New  England  Chronicle,  Oct.  12,  1775:  and  “Extracts  from  the  In¬ 
terleaved  Almanacs  of  William  Wetmore  of  Salem,”  E.I.H.C.,  XLIII 
(April  1907),  117-118.  In  the  accounts  given  of  this  episode  the  Ameri¬ 
can  vessel  was  identified  only  as  a  "Beverly  privateer,”  but  there  is  no 
doubt  it  #as  die  Hannah.  The  identification  is  clear  from  Glover's  com- 
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people  boarded  the  schooner  and  stripped  her  of  her  swivel  guns 
and  cannon  to  prevent  their  seizure  by  the  Nautilus,  which  had 
closed  in  for  the  kill.  Fortunately,  the  British  craft  also  ran 
aground.  For  four  hours,  a  hot  battle  waged  between  the  trapped 
Nautilus  and  the  local  patriots.  From  the  Beverly  side  of  the  har¬ 
bor,  the  cannon  taken  off  the  Hannah  were  brought  into  play,  and 
Brown’s  men  opened  up  with  a  fusillade  of  muskets.  From  the  op¬ 
posite  side,  hot  shot  from  the  Salem  shore  defenses  peppered  the 
British  vessel.  After  twenty  shots  had  riddled  her  “Hammacoes  and 
Hull,”  the  Nautilus  floated  free  and  made  her  getaway.^*  In  part, 
her  escape  was  made  possible  because  enough  firepower  could  not 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  her  from  the  Beverly  side  of  the  harbor. 
The  object  lesson  of  the  Nautilus  attack  did  not  go  unheeded;  the 
day  after  her  appearance  in  the  harbor  the  Beverly  town  fathers 
voted  to  build  the  breastworks.^® 

The  first  fortification,  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  seven-gun 
embrasure,  was  erected  at  Woodberry’s  Point  and  completed  in 
early  November.”  This  breastwork  when  finished  was  under¬ 
gunned,  however,  and  its  two  six  pounders  would  not  have  de¬ 
terred  a  determined  attacker.  Why,  then,  did  not  the  British  in¬ 
vade  the  harbor  and  destroy  the  vessels  in  Washington’s  fleet  that 
were  operating  out  of  Beverly  at  the  time?  Part  of  the  answer  to 
this  question  was  revealed  in  a  letter  by  General  Howe  to  the 
English  authorities: 

The  Admiral  [is]  of  the  opinion  that  the  ships  cannot  block 
up  the  several  ports  of  Cape  Ann,  Beverly,  Marblehead  and 
Plymouth,  which  afford  protection  to  these  pirates  without 


ment  in  a  letter  that  Nicholson  Broughton,  the  Hannah’s  captain,  had 
caught  a  cold  when  his  vessel  ran  aground.  (Glover  to  Washington,  Oct. 
i5>  t775>  American  Archives,  4th  Series,  III,  1068).  Moreover,  at  that 
date  no  other  craft  in  Washington’s  fleet  had  sailed,  and  there  were  no 
privateers  working  out  of  Beverly  at  the  time  according  to  Howe,  op.  cit., 
p.  336.  The  credit  for  identifying  the  Hannah  as  the  "Beverly  privateer” 
belongs  to  William  Bell  Clark,  who  made  this  information  known  to  the 
author. 

15.  Captain’s  Log,  H.  M.  S.  Nautilus,  British  Admiralty  Papers,  Class 
51,  No.  629,  Public  Records  Office,  London;  and  Allen  French,  First  Year 
of  the  American  Revolution  (Boston,  1934),  p.  540. 

16.  Beverly  Town  Records,  Oct.  12,  1775,  Beverly  City  Hall. 

17.  Ibid.,  Nov.  2,  1775.  At  the  time  Beverly  went  so  far  as  to  discuss 
the  feasibility  of  stopping  up  its  harbor  by  scuttling  ships  at  the  entrance, 
but  such  an  extreme  measure  was  rejected. 
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the  assistance  of  a  land  force  which  cannot  at  present  be 
spared.^* 

Beverly’s  inhabitants  lived  in  dread  of  the  day  when  British 
troops  might  be  spared  or  other  conditions  change  to  enable  the 
enemy  to  attack  the  town.  The  burning  of  Falmouth  in  October, 
1775,  barely  one  hundred  miles  away  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  local  patriots.  When  three  British  men-of-war  appeared  off  the 
harbor  in  December,  therefore,  the  town’s  Committee  of  Corres¬ 
pondence  immediately  petitioned  Washington  for  more  powder 
and  cannon.  The  inhabitants  were  well  aware  that  the  presence 
of  Washington’s  fleet  made  Beverly  a  likely  target  for  a  British 
attack : 

.  .  .  Continental  privateers,  and  others,  make  this  harbour 
their  place  of  rendezvous,  and  have  of  late  brought  into  this 
harbour  a  number  of  valuable  prizes,  which  we  think  are 
much  exposed  to  the  enemy,  as  also  the  town  in  general.^* 

Wilham  Bartlett,  prize  agent  for  Washington’s  fleet  in  the 
Beverly  area,  seconded  these  arguments: 

Those  valuable  prizes,  brought  in  here,  are  much  exposed 
...  as  we  have  nothing  to  defend  them  with  .  .  .  Our 
forts  and  breastworks,  built  at  the  town’s  expense,  would 
not  only  protect  the  prizes,  but  the  town,  if  we  had  guns  and 
ammunition  to  put  in  them.^ 

Washington’s  response  was  generous.  He  told  Bartlett  to  grant 
to  the  Beverly  Committee  of  Correspondence  any  cannon  on  hand 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  fitting  out  more  armed  vessels.  Pow¬ 
der  was  still  hard  to  come  by,  however.  The  best  the  commander- 
in-chief  could  do  was  to  authorize  Bartlett  to  release  to  the  Beverly 
defenders  all  the  powder  on  board  the  captured  vessels  in  the  har¬ 
bor  in  the  event  of  an  attack.^^ 

Just  as  the  problem  of  armaments  took  a  turn  for  the  better, 
the  manpower  situation  was  about  to  take  a  turn  for  the  worse. 
Moses  Brown’s  company  had  signed  to  man  Beverly’s  seacoast  de- 

18.  Howe  to  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Dec.  13,  1775,  American  Archives, 
4th  Series,  FV,  256-57. 

1 9.  Petition  of  Beverly  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  Washington, 
Dec.  II,  1775,  ibid.,  p.  236-237. 

20.  Bartlett  to  Washington,  Dec.  11,  1775.  ibid.,  p.  236-237. 

21.  Moylan  to  Bartlett,  Dec.  13,  1775,  ibid.,  p.  284. 
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fenses  only  to  the  end  of  the  year.  When  their  time  was  up  they 
were  to  be  discharged  and  the  fortifications  would  be  deserted.*- 

Up  to  this  time,  Washington  had  not  been  in  the  practice  of 
detaching  troops  from  the  main  army  to  defend  coastal  towns 
from  enemy  attack.  To  have  done  so  would  have  meant  a  piece¬ 
meal  commitment  of  his  already  small  army.  Congress  agreed  with 
the  commander-in-chief  and  formulated  a  clear  policy  of  national 
defense  during  the  early  months  of  the  war:  each  colony  was  to 
provide  local  forces  for  local  defenses. 

But  Beverly  was  so  important  to  the  patriot  cause  that  Wash¬ 
ington  made  an  exception  to  this  rule.  He  detached  Glover’s  regi¬ 
ment  from  the  main  army  to  defend  the  town.  Thus  Beverly  had 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  town  in  Massachusetts  outside  of 
the  Boston  area  to  receive  protection  from  Continental  troops 
after  the  main  army  marched  off  to  New  York  in  the  spring.^^ 
Glover’s  regiment  was  first  sent  to  Marblehead  on  December  13 
because  word  had  been  received  that  the  three  British  war  vessels 
were  standing  off  that  harbor.^*  A  few  days  later,  the  troops  were 
transferred  to  Beverly Here  the  regiment  was  to  remain  for  a 
tour  of  duty  that  lasted  almost  seven  months. 

Glover  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  rapid  build-up  of  Bev¬ 
erly’s  seacoast  defenses  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  He  is  credited 
for  planning  the  fort  at  the  entrance  to  Beverly  harbor  which  was 
designed  to  ward  off  any  British  attempt  to  seize  either  Washing¬ 
ton’s  fleet  or  any  of  its  prizes.^*  This  fortification  was  built  in 
February,  1776,  on  an  arm  of  land  known  as  Tuck’s  Point,  which 
jutted  out  to  sea  just  in  front  of  the  wharves  that  lined  Beverly’s 

22.  In  November,  Beverly  had  authorized  its  Committee  of  Correspond¬ 
ence  to  “.  .  .  .  appoint  a  Captain  to  their  Fort  or  Brestwork  at  Wood- 
berry’s  Head  and  other  Necessary  Officers  and  men  to  Exercise  the  Cannon 
in  said  Fort  and  to  Pay  them  a  reasonable  Sum  for  their  Service  and  also 
to  InList  a  Number  of  men  to  make  40  in  the  whole  to  repair  [to]  the 
fort  as  their  alarm  post  in  Case  of  alarm  .  .  .”  (Beverly  Town  Records, 
Nov.  6,  1775,  Beverly  City  Hall).  Whether  this  measure  was  ever  im¬ 
plemented  or  not  cannot  be  determined. 

23.  Washington  to  General  Charles  Lee,  May  i,  1776,  Washington's 
Writings,  V,  2. 

24.  William  Heath,  Memoirs  of  the  American  War  (New  York,  1904), 
p.  40;  and  New  England  Chronicle,  Dec.  7-14,  I775» 

25.  Bartlett  to  Washington,  Dec.  20,  1775,  American  Archives,  4th 
Series,  IV,  367;  and  Moylan  to  Bartlett,  Dec.  25,  1775,  ibid.,  pp.  458- 
459- 

26.  Woodberry,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 3. 
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shore. Built  as  a  sand  bank  battery  and  laid  out  in  five  em¬ 
brasures,  the  fort  was  armed  with  two  six-pound  field  pieces.^* 
These  cannon  were  procured  from  Marblehead  and  apparently 
Glover  used  his  influence  in  his  home  town  to  have  the  guns 
loaned  to  Beverly.^ 

When  Beverly  expanded  her  fortifications  still  further  in 
March,  the  Committee  of  Safety  was  ordered  "...  to  waight  on 
Col  Glover  to  se[e]  if  he  will  Build  sum  Brest  Works  on  West 
Beach  and  other  Places  in  Town  if  Necessary  .  .  .”*®  Probably 
Glover  directed  the  erection  of  these  additional  defenses,  and  his 
regiment  may  have  supphed  some  of  the  manpower  for  construc¬ 
tion.  At  any  rate,  five  separate  forts  were  guarding  Beverly’s  har¬ 
bor  by  mid-1776. 

Despite  Glover’s  efforts,  these  defenses  were  far  from  satis¬ 
factory.  A  committee  of  the  Provincial  Congress  inspecting  the 
breastworks  in  June  gave  the  impression  that  the  fortifications 
still  left  much  to  be  desired : 

...  At  Beverly  they  have  erected  a  Sand  Bank  Battery  laid 
out  in  Five  Ambozears  in  which  they  have  two  borrowed  field 
Pieces.  This  Battery  appeared  to  the  Committee  of  no  great 
importance.  The  Situation  of  a  Seven  Gun  Battei7,  nearly 
opposite  Salem  Fort,  in  Woodberry’s  Point  and  a  four  Gun 
Battery  erecting  on  Thorndicks  Point  together  with  a  five 
gun  Battery  erected  at  Barnetts  Point  and  a  three  Gun  Bat¬ 
tery  at  West  Beach  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  demand  the 
immediate  attention  for  the  Preservation  &  Security  of  the 
Sea  Coast.*^ 

Fortunately,  Glover’s  Fourteenth  Continental  Regiment  sent 
to  defend  Beverly  was  one  of  the  crack  units  in  the  Continental 
army,  and  it  may  well  be  that  its  presence  saved  Beverly  from  any 
marauding  expedition  planned  by  the  British. Led  by  its  short, 

27.  Beverly  Town  Records,  Feb.  6,  1776,  Beverly  City  Hall. 

28.  Report  of  Committee  to  View  Seacoast  Defenses,  June,  1776,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Archives,  CXXXVII,  93-95,  State  House,  Boston. 

29.  Beverly  Town  Records,  Feb.  9,  1776,  Beverly  City  Hall. 

30.  Ibid.,  Mar.  ii,  1776. 

31.  Report  of  Coinmittee  to  View  Seacoast  Defenses  June,  1776,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Archives,  CXXXVII,  93-95,  State  House,  Boston. 

32.  To  be  more  accurate,  Glover’s  regment  was  designated  as  the 
Twenty-first  Regiment  at  the  time  it  was  assigned  to  Beverly  in  mid-Decem¬ 
ber.  However,  at  the  turn  of  the  year  the  unit  was  reorganized  and  re¬ 
designated  as  the  Fourteenth  Continental. 
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bustling  commander,  the  regiment  was  destined  to  see  more  than 
its  share  of  important  engagements  and  to  gain  distinction  by  its 
gallant  conduct  at  Long  Island,  Kip’s  Bay,  Pelham  Bay,  and  Tren¬ 
ton.  Besides  its  splendid  battle  record,  the  unit  had  one  other  out¬ 
standing  characteristic:  it  was  composed  of  seafaring  men  from 
Marblehead  and  other  Essex  County  towns.®*  Washington  was 
quick  to  capitahze  upon  the  unique  talents  of  these  soldiering 
sailors  in  three  ways.  When  he  sent  out  his  little  fleet  from  Bev¬ 
erly  he  detailed  men  from  Glover’s  regiment  to  serve  aboard  three 
of  the  vessels.  Later  in  the  war,  the  commander-in-chief  employed 
the  sea-going  skills  of  the  Fourteenth  to  conduct  amphibious  op¬ 
erations  at  Long  Island  and  Trenton.  The  third  mission  associated 
with  the  sea  performed  by  Glover’s  unit  was  the  guard  duty  it  per¬ 
formed  in  Beverly  Harbor. 

Manning  the  Beverly  defenses  may  not  have  been  as  exciting  as 
some  of  the  other  military  exploits  of  Glover’s  regiment,  but  it 
served  an  important  purpose.  The  nature  of  the  unit’s  mission 
was  best  characterized  by  the  passwords  once  used  at  Beverly: 
“Look-out,  Sharp.’’**  A  main  guard  was  stationed  at  the  fort  on 
Tuck’s  Point  and  sentries  were  posted  to  challenge  all  craft  en¬ 
tering  or  leaving  the  harbor.  The  fortification  at  Woodberry’s 
Point  also  was  manned,  and  a  third  guard  detail  stood  watch  over 
the  ship  moored  at  Bartlett’s  wharf  that  probably  contained  cap¬ 
tured  cargoes.** 

During  the  regiment’s  tour  of  duty,  Beverly’s  seacoast  defenses 
never  underwent  trial  by  fire,  but  the  inactivity  did  not  cause  the 
unit  to  go  stale.  Indeed,  quite  the  opposite  was  true,  and  Glover 
seized  this  opportunity  to  launch  an  intensified  training  program 
to  whip  his  outfit  into  a  disciplined  fighting  force.  Having  re¬ 
cruited  a  number  of  new  men  in  January  to  join  his  recently  re¬ 
designated  regiment,  Glover  proceeded  to  transform  his  rookies 
into  regulars. 

Though  many  of  the  men  were  within  walking  distance  of  their 

33.  Glover’s  Fourteenth  Continental  is  inaccurately  referred  to  as  the 
Marblehead  regiment  in  most  military  histories.  This  label  is  a  misnomer 
in  that  it  ignores  at  least  one  entire  company  that  hailed  from  Beverly, 
to  say  nothing  of  individual  soldiers  who  came  from  Lynn,  Danvers  and 
Salem.  The  majority  of  the  men,  however,  did  come  from  Marblehead. 

34.  Moses  Brown  Orderly  Book,  Feb.  i,  1776,  Beverly  Historical  Society; 
hereinafter.  Brown’s  O.B. 

35.  Ibid.,  Jan.  15,  1776- 
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families,  wives,  and  sweethearts  in  Marblehead  and  surrounding 
communities,  no  one  was  allowed  to  leave  camp  without  permis¬ 
sion.  This  rule  was  strictly  enforced,  and  attendance  was  checked 
at  the  regimental  reviews  conducted  each  morning  and  after¬ 
noon.’*  Absentees  were  severely  punished.  One  soldier  on  his  first 
offense  was  placed  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water;  another,  caught 
for  the  second  time,  was  given  ten  lashes  on  the  bare  back  in  the 
presence  of  the  entire  regiment.’^ 

Strict  discipline  was  also  enforced  by  resorting  to  the  age-old 
military  method  of  spit  and  polish.  Muskets  and  other  arms  were 
inspected  regularly  by  company  commanders.  Living  quarters  were 
examined  three  times  a  week  to  ascertain  if  good  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  were  being  maintained.  The  men  themselves  were  warned 
to  be  neat  and  clean  at  all  times;  shaving  once  a  week  was  man¬ 
datory,  and  the  soldiers  were  lectured  that  their  “Health  and  Rep¬ 
utation  much  depend [ed]  on  this.”” 

To  encourage  his  men  to  learn  “the  Art  Military,”  Glover 
played  upon  their  competitive  instincts.  Twenty-five  new  guns  and 
bayonets,  ammunition,  and  pouches  were  awarded  as  prizes  to 
outstanding  soldiers.”  One  man  receiving  his  prize  promptly  put 
his  bayonet  to  work  by  stabbing  at  a  dog,  but  when  brought  to 
trial  the  court  was  somewhat  lenient,  “.  .  .  as  the  Prisoner  had 
received  some  Injury  from  the  Dog  a  few  hours  before  .  .  . 
[and  this]  in  some  measure  alleviates  the  Crime.”” 

If  Glover  irritated  his  men  by  insisting  on  nagging  details  in 
order  to  maintain  discipline,  he  must  have  won  their  hearts  by  a 
comparable  exactitude  in  looking  out  for  their  welfare.  Barracks 
were  constructed  at  what  is  now  Queen  Park,  and  other  quarters 
were  rented  to  protect  the  troops  from  the  snow  and  cold.*^  A 
glance  at  the  rations  list  indicates  that  the  men  ate  heartily,  and 
that  soldiers  on  isolated  guard  posts  were  fed  hot  meals.”  Nor  was 
it  only  his  soldiers’  physical  well-being  that  concerned  Glover; 

36.  Ibid. 

37.  Ibid.,  Mar.  21  and  May  22,  1776. 

38.  Ibid.,  Jan.  25,  1776. 

39.  Ibid.,  Feb.  i,  1776. 

40.  Ibid.,  Feb.  18,  1776. 

41.  Revolutionary  Military  MSS,  Vol.  I,  item  5129,  Beverly  Historical 
Society. 

42.  Ibid.,  item  5144:  and  Brown’s  O.B.,  Mar.  2,  1776,  Beverly  Histori¬ 
cal  Society. 
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the  men  in  the  regiment  were  “ordered  and  directed”  to  attend  re¬ 
ligious  services. 

The  regiment’s  tour  of  duty  at  Beverly  ended  when  the  unit 
marched  off  to  rejoin  the  main  army  on  July  20,  1776.*^  By  this 
time  the  scene  of  war  had  shifted  to  New  York,  where  the  Con¬ 
tinental  army  was  busily  preparing  its  defenses  on  Long  Island  and 
Manhattan.  As  a  result  the  British  fleet  left  New  England  waters, 
removing  for  the  time  being  the  threat  of  an  attack  against  Bev¬ 
erly.  From  then  until  the  close  of  the  war,  the  town  was  to  be 
protected  by  local  or  state  troops,  not  by  forces  of  the  Continental 
army. 

News  that  the  Glover  regiment  was  leaving  spurred  the  select¬ 
men  of  Beverly  to  petition  the  Provincial  Council  for  more  pro¬ 
tection.  Responding  to  their  pleas,  the  Council  ordered  Colonel 
Henry  Herrick,  colonel  of  the  Eighth  Essex  County  regiment  of 
the  Massachusetts  mUitia,  to  detail  not  more  than  sixty  men  to 
man  Beverly’s  batteries.^^  Herrick  ordered  his  Sixth  company 
commanded  by  Captain  Joseph  Rea  to  march  into  the  lines  the 
very  day  that  Glover’s  regiment  pulled  out.*® 

'The  Essex  County  militia  provided  protection  for  barely  three 
months.  In  late  October,  the  Provincial  Council  reversed  its  de¬ 
cision  and  ordered  Captain  Rea  and  his  men  discharged  from  this 
duty.*®  Beverly  was  forced  to  call  upon  her  citizens  to  defend  her¬ 
self  for  nearly  a  month.  Two  dozen  civilians  were  appointed  by 
the  town  officials  to  man  the  fortications  at  night.*^ 

Meanwhile,  the  selectmen  resorted  to  the  pen  rather  than  the 
sword  to  defend  their  town  and  sent  another  plea  for  mihtary 
assistance  to  the  state  authorities.  Describing  the  dire  need  for 
protection,  their  petition  read  in  part: 


...  we  are  left  destitute  of  men,  and  in  a  most  unhappy 

43.  Ward  to  Washington,  ]ul.  22,  1776,  American  Archives,  fth  Series, 

I.  514-515. 

44.  Petition  of  the  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Beverly  to  Council  of  the 
Colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  Jul.  18,  1776,  cited  in 
Woodberry,  op.  cit.,  pp.  25-26 

45.  Avery  to  Herrick,  Jul.  20,  1776,  cited  in  Woodberry,  op.  cit.,  p.  27; 
and  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Revolutionary  War  (Boston, 
1900),  VII,  759. 

46.  Avery  to  Herrick,  [Oct.  25,  1776],  American  Archives,  yth  Series, 
III,  410. 

47.  List  of  Men  Appointed  by  the  Selectmen  of  Beverly  Nov.  1-25, 
1776,  cited  in  Woodberry,  op.  cit.,  p.  30. 
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situation,  extending  six  miles  on  the  seacoast  [which  is]  very 
convenient  for  lanoine  troops  ...  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  able-bodied  men  belonging  to  this  town  [are]  in  the  pub- 
hck  service  or  gone  to  sea,  by  which  means  we  are  reduced 
to  a  defenseless  state.*® 

Once  again  the  Massachusetts  Council  was  sympathetic  and 
authorized  the  raising  of  a  smaU,  local  force.  Lieutenant  Joseph 
Wood,  a  member  of  the  Beverly  Committee  of  Safety  and  Cor¬ 
respondence  was  ordered  to  enhst  twenty-five  soldiers  to  guard 
the  town  until  further  notice.  In  November,  Wood  marched  his 
tiny  band  including  two  “Sargeants,”  two  “Coperels,”  and  twenty 
privates  into  Beverly’s  breastworks.*® 

Patriotism  rather  than  the  desire  for  profit  must  have  mo¬ 
tivated  most  men  to  volunteer  for  this  duty  because  the  remunera¬ 
tion  was  small.  Privates  received  only  thirty-six  shillings  a  month, 
corporals  forty  shillings,  sergeants  forty-four  shillings,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Wood  three  pounds  twelve  shiUings.  In  addition,  the  town 
selectmen  were  to  provide  rations  for  the  officers  and  men  not 
exceeding  five  shillings  a  man  per  week.®* 

The  trend  toward  a  progressively  smaller  garrison  for  Beverly 
continued  throughout  the  war.  In  December,  1777,  the  Provincial 
Council  voted  to  reduce  the  force  to  fourteen  men  including  one 
heutenant,  one  sergeant,  one  gunner  and  eleven  matrosses.  By 
October,  1780,  the  Beverly  guard  had  shrunk  to  one  corporal  and 
three  matrosses,  and  this  token  force  continued  to  serve  until  the 
close  of  hostihties.®^ 

Beverly’s  defenses  were  stripped  of  arms  as  well  as  men.  Dur¬ 
ing  1776,  the  breastworks  had  been  bolstered  by  the  arrival  of 
more  powerful  artillery.  In  June,  one  eighteen  pounder  and  two 
nine  pounders  were  hauled  from  Framingham  to  be  mounted  in 
the  Beverly  batteries.®-  Later  in  the  fall,  three  more  nine  pounders 
and  some  shot  were  sent  from  Charlestown.®®  However,  as  the  war 
progressed  and  cannon  became  more  scarce,  the  state  comman- 

48.  Petition  of  the  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Beverly,  Nov.  16,  1776, 
American  Archives,  5th  Series,  III,  415. 

40.  Wood  to  Council  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  Nov.  25,  1776, 
citra  in  Woodberry,  op.  cit,,  p.  32. 

50.  Howe,  op.  cit.,  p.  333. 

5 1 .  Ibid. 

52.  Beverly  Town  Records,  June.  21,  1776,  Beverly  City  Hall. 

53-  Ihid.,  Sep.  30,  1776. 
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deered  some  of  Beverly’s  cannon.  In  the  autumn  of  1779,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  took  possession  of  one  of  the  eighteen  pounders  at  Beverly. 
When  additional  naval  armament  was  needed  for  the  new  state 
vessel,  the  Protector,  in  February,  1780,  Beverly  was  forced  to 
give  up  two  more  nine  pounders.®^ 

Paradoxically,  it  was  during  these  later  years  when  Beverly 
was  thinly  defended  that  the  town  made  what  was  perhaps  its 
most  vital  contribution  to  the  American  cause.  Beginning  in  1776, 
Beverly  became  one  of  the  most  active  privateering  ports  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Octavius  T.  Howe,  who  has  written  the 
most  definitive  work  on  Beverly  privateers,  has  estimated  that  sev¬ 
enty  such  vessels  sailed  from  the  port,  sixty  of  which  were  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.®®  Beverly  seamen, 
along  with  other  patriot  privateers,  ranged  the  high  seas  almost 
at  will  up  to  1779  and  carried  the  war  to  the  enemy.  They 
succeeded  in  throwing  a  fright  into  English  shipowners  by  their 
forays,  forced  up  British  insurance  rates,  and  seriously  disrupted 
the  enemy’s  trade  in  European  and  American  waters.  As  they 
preyed  upon  enemy  supply  ships,  numerous  military  stores  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  and  many  a  musket  bound  for 
British  soldiers  in  America  wound  up  instead  in  the  hands  of 
Washington’s  infantrymen. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  why  it  was  that  Beverly’s  seacoast  de¬ 
fenses  went  unmanned  during  most  of  the  war.  So  much  of  Bev¬ 
erly’s  manpower  was  committed  to  offensive  operations  on  the 
sea  that  few  men  remained  behind  for  defensive  operations  on 
land.  This  conclusion  is  bolstered  by  the  fact  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  Beverly’s  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty 
were  taken  prisoners  from  privateering  vessels.®®  By  taking  a  cal¬ 
culated  risk  in  leaving  herself  virtually  unprotected  after  1776, 
Beverly  was  able  to  send  forth  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
privateers  and  to  set  a  shining  naval  record  that  ranks  high  in  the 
annals  of  the  American  Revolution. 

54-  Howe,  op.  cit.,  p.  333. 

35.  Ibid,,  p.  420. 

56.  Ibid.,  p.  405. 
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By  Elizabeth  B.  Freeman 

III  indeed  is  the  wind  that  blows  no  good.  Among  the  count¬ 
less  trees  blown  down  by  Hurricane  Carol  at  the  forenoon  height 
of  her  fury,  on  August  31st,  1954,  there  was  one  fortunate  cas¬ 
ualty.  This  was  a  great  catalpa  tree,  which  stood  at  the  edge  of 
the  driveway  to  the  east  of  the  First  Church.  Blowing  violently 
from  the  southwest,  the  storm  hit  the  east  side  of  the  Church 
with  such  force  that  it  was  deflected  90  degrees,  and  hurled  the 
catalpa  northeasterly  into  the  ancient  garden  beyond.  Luck  was 
with  that  fall.  An  expert  woodsman  could  not  have  laid  that  tree 
more  carefully  between  the  beautiful  and  historic  azaleas  and 
rhododendrons.  As  it  crashed,  it  smashed  the  high  close  board 
fence  at  its  base,  which  had  long  concealed  the  lovely  old  garden 
on  the  other  side. 

The  First  Church  purchased  this  sixty-by-eighty-foot  garden  in 
1947.  It  had  been  the  famous  Osgood  Garden,  belonging  to  the 
mid-eighteenth<entury  house  just  east  of  the  Church,  now  the 
Red  Cross  House. ^  For  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth-century  it  was  undoubtedly  the  garden  of  the 
Witch  House.^  which  still  stands  close  behind  it. 

As  soon  as  the  garden  was  purchased,  the  Church  repaired  the 
fences  as  they  had  been  for  the  past  one  hundred  years  or  more: 
the  six-foot  board  fence  to  the  north  with  pickets  extending  two- 
feet  above,  the  five-foot  picket  fence  to  the  south,  the  five-foot 
board  fence  on  top  of  the  two-foot  retaining  wall  on  the  west.  The 

1.  Sidney  Perley,  ‘Tart  of  Salem  in  1700,  No.  13,"  The  Essex  Anti¬ 
quarian,  VII  (1903),  168-69.  “Pedigreed  Properties  in  Salem,”  No.  95. 
“Gravet  conveyed  the  lot  to  Dr.  Ebenezer  Putnam,  as  an  addition  to  his 
garden  on  October  17,  1763.”  Presumably,  Dr.  Putnam  had  just  built  his 
new  house  and  purchased  this  land  for  a  garden  to  go  with  it.  Perley’s 
map  of  Salem  in  1780  shows  Dr.  Ebenezr  Putnam’s  house  standing  on 
this  lot. 

2.  Sidney  Perley,  ‘Tart  of  Salem  in  1700,  No.  13,”  The  Essex  Anti¬ 
quarian,  VII  (1903),  169-71. 
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sole  entrance  was  moved  from  the  south  side  to  the  middle  of  the 
west  side,  near  the  steps  to  the  Parish  House.  At  the  same  time 
the  City  of  Salem  restored  the  Witch  House  to  its  original  design, 
and  moved  the  Bowditch  house  from  its  crowded  position  between 
the  Witch  House  and  the  Osgood  house  on  Essex  street  across  the 
corner,  to  its  present  position  next  to  the  Witch  House  on  North 
street,  thus  creating  pleasant  wide  lawns  around  the  Witch 
House.  Along  the  east  side  of  the  garden,  the  City  also  erected  a 
new  five-foot  picket  fence  in  keeping  with  the  seventeenth- 
century  architecture  of  the  Witch  House. 

It  took  the  havoc  of  the  hurricane  to  bring  the  garden  to  the 
attention  of  the  Church  people  and  to  necessitate  their  cleaning 
it  up  in  the  spring  of  1955.  Two  main  aims  were  kept  in  mind 
throughout  the  planning  of  this  project:  to  retain  as  many  of  the 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  features  of  the  garden  as 
possible,  and  to  orient  the  entire  plan  for  Church  use  by  making 
appropriate  twentieth-century  modifications.  In  the  first  objective, 
we  have  been  aided  by  study  at  the  Essex  Institute  of  the  Cousin 
collection  of  photographs,  many  of  which  date  back  a  half-century 
or  more,  and  by  memories  of  some  of  our  older  friends.  In  these 
pictures  we  can  identify  the  large,  old  rhododendrons,  azaleas, 
lilacs,  frings  bush,  and  others  still  happily  with  us.  These  pic¬ 
tures  also  show  architectural  features  long  since  gone,  many  of 
which  we  have  restored  and  adapted  to  our  new  use.  The  hand¬ 
some  Ghent  azaleas  are  some  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  having 
been  in  the  first  shipments  sent  here  from  Europe  in  the  iSyo’s.*^ 

To  make  the  garden  function  for  large  gatherings,  we  have 
had  to  abandon  the  typical  eighteenth-century  plan  in  which  the 

3.  From  Mr.  Daniel  ].  Foley’s  vast  store  of  horticultural  information 
come  these  interesting  historical  details  about  the  Ghent  azaleas.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Revolution,  and  into  the  nineteenth  century  there  was 
great  activity  among  our  horticulturalists  in  sending  native  horticultural 
specimens  to  Europe,  where  they  were  fascinated  with  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  new  world.  The  horticulturalists  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  were  particular¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  azaleas.  They  hybridized  chiefly  three  of  our  native 
azaleas,  A.  Calendulathium  (the  wild  orange  azalea),  A.  Viscosum  (white 
swamp  azalea),  and  A.  Nudiflorum  (wild  pink  azalea),  as  well  as  A. 
Luteum  (a  yellow  azalea).  From  a  comparison  of  the  size  of  the  azaleas 
in  the  First  Church  garden  with  the  same  varieties  in  a  collection  in  Win¬ 
chester,  Massachusetts,  which  were  imported  in  1900,  and  from  a  similar 
study  of  the  size  of  the  bushes  in  our  garden  in  the  1900  pictures  in  the 
Essex  Institute,  Mr.  Foley  estimates  that  our  azaleas  are  now  eighty  years 
or  more  old,  which  implies  their  importation  in  the  early  1870’s,  when 
the  first  shipments  were  made. 
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whole  area  would  have  been  broken  up  with  garden  beds  and 
paths.  In  general,  we  have  pushed  the  flower  beds  and  shrubbery 
plantings  to  the  sides,  creating  open  lawn  with  pockets  around 
the  edge  for  discussion  groups,  Sunday  School  classes,  etc.  We 
have  left  the  giant  rhododendron  to  dominate  the  center  of  the 
garden,  the  tall  old  flame  azaleas  flanking  the  arbor  at  the  north 
end,  and  for  shade,  two  flowering  trees  balancing  them  at  the 
south  end. 

The  tremendous  amount  of  labor  on  this  project  has  been  per¬ 
formed  almost  entirely  by  Church  volunteers.  Numerous  skills 
have  been  discovered  and  generously  used.  Throughout  the 
project  there  has  been  a  pleasant  atmosphere  of  fellowship  among 
the  workers,  and  work  periods  ended  with  refreshments,  relaxa¬ 
tion,  and  frequently  interesting  discussions. 

In  order  to  keep  all  the  Church  people  acquainted  with  the 
progress  in  the  garden.  Fellowship  Hours  have  from  the  beginning 
been  held  in  the  garden  after  Church  each  Sunday,  when  a  large 
number  came  in,  climbing  over  the  logs  and  stepping  over  the 
holes.  Anyone  can  contribute  to  a  garden,  by  working  in  it,  by 
gifts,  or  by  enjoying  it,  and  these  are  all  interdependent.  Every¬ 
one  was  dehghted  with  the  garden,  and  many  friends,  near  and 
far,  expressed  their  desire  to  share  in  the  project  with  various  and 
generous  gifts.  These  weekly  gatherings  also  tended  to  act  as  an 
incentive  for  the  workers  to  complete  each  week  something  new 
for  the  congregation  to  admire. 

The  Fellowship  Hours  proved  so  popular  that  we  were  asked 
to  continue  them  indoors  through  the  winter,  and  all  are  pleased 
to  observe  the  changing  aspects  of  our  winter  garden  as  they  go 
by.  We  have  served — a  different  lady  taking  charge  each  Sunday 
— old-fashioned  light  refreshments  in  keeping  with  our  ancient 
New  England  background:  simple  crackers  with  spiced  tea,  hot 
or  iced;  or  consomme;  or  hot  spiced  cranberry  juice;  or  cider, 
iced  or  mulled. 

The  weather,  during  these  last  three  years  of  the  project,  has 
lived  up  to  New  England’s  reputation  for  variety.  Born  of  Hurri¬ 
cane  Carol  in  1954,  the  project  carried  out  the  arduous  fundamen¬ 
tal  work  in  1955,  during  the  hottest  and  wettest  summer  on 
record.  Then  came  two  winters  with  record  cold  and  snows. 
Spring  in  1956  did  not  come  until  May  Day,  with  a  killing  frost 
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later  that  month  followed  by  a  week  of  broiling  ninety-  to  one 
hundred-degree  temperatures  in  mid-June,  The  summer  of  1957 
was  the  driest  on  record.  The  flourishing  garden  was  a  tribute  to 
the  loving  care  of  the  garden  workers. 

Before  we  could  start  work  in  the  spring  of  1955,  the  men  had 
to  saw  up  the  huge  catalpa  tree,  and  split  the  logs  into  fireplace 
wood  for  the  Parish  House.  By  then  it  was  May,  and  planting  was 
urgent.  Mr.  Seth  Kelsey,  who  was  raised  in  this  Church,  met  with 
the  committee  and  advised  us  as  to  new  planting,  caring  for  the 
precious  old  bushes,  and  moving  or  eliminating  others.  His  men 
came  immediately  to  remove  rampant  old  forsythias  and  hydran¬ 
geas  and  put  in  important  new  plantings.  A  fine  twenty-foot  Serbi¬ 
an  spruce  was  planted  where  a  tall  hemlock  used  to  stand,  in  the 
southwest  corner  near  the  beautiful  “Christmas  Window”  in  the 
Church.  This  is  our  outdoor  Christmas  Tree.  Other  plantings  were 
two  yews  flanking  the  entrance,  several  forsythias  which  bloom 
more  fully  than  the  old,  euonymus  and  ampelopsis  vines  on  the 
Parish  House  wall,  and  a  handsome  white  dogwood,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  legend  was  the  wood  of  the  Cross.  This  was  the  gift  of 
our  members  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelsey,  Sr. 

In  about  the  middle  of  the  northern  part  of  the  garden,  there 
formerly  stood  a  handsome  wisteria  arbor,  with  fine  Georgian 
arches  at  both  ends,  and  seats  inside.  The  arbor  has  long  since 
disappeared,  but  a  runner  from  the  original  vine  came  up  near  the 
north  fence,  and  nearly  strangled  an  ancient  honeysuckle  bush. 
It  took  many  hours  to  cut  the  bush  away.  In  the  meantime,  the 
churchyard  looked  like  a  big  carpenter’s  shop  while  the  men  were 
skinning  ten  twelve-foot  posts  (and  several  more  to  be  used  on 
another  repair  job)  for  a  high  trellis  for  this  wisteria  along  the 
entire  north  end  and  for  a  framework  in  the  center  to  hold  the 
wisteria.  At  this  place  we  hoped  some  day  to  build  an  arbor,  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  the  original  with  the  same  Georgian  arch  facing  and 
seats  on  three  sides.  Fortunately  the  old  arbor  was  copied  in  the 
famous  Ropes  Memorial  Garden,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Church, 
and  could  be  studied  in  the  pictures  in  the  Essex  Institute. 

Next,  the  garden  itself  looked  like  a  shipyard  with  all  those 
great  spars  lying  there  to  let  the  paint  and  creosote  dry.  Then 
came  the  day  when  all  the  posts  were  put  in  place,  with  the  aid 
of  a  marvelous  gadget  called  a  post-hole-digger  and  with  plenty  of 
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pleasant  banter  about  buying  the  holes  ready  made!  This  trellis 
is  at  the  top  of  the  eight-foot  fence,  where  the  wisteria  will  give 
us  green  protection  from  the  houses  around  the  courtyard  beyond, 
and  in  May,  a  band  of  lovely  lavender  bloom  across  the  whole 
north  end. 

At  this  time,  our  men  tore  down  the  remains  of  the  old  five- 
foot  close  board  fence,  which  ran  on  the  two-foot  retaining  wall 
on  the  west  side,  from  the  north  fence  to  the  Red  Cross  House, 
which  fronts  directly  on  Essex  Street.  This  was  the  fence  the 
catalpa  smashed.  Now,  all  are  deUghted  with  the  new  four-foot 
iron  picket  fence,  which  allows  a  lovely  view  of  the  garden  from 
the  churchyard  and  seems  to  include  the  garden  with  the  Church. 
This  is  a  simple  old  iron  fence,  secured  second-hand  very  reason¬ 
ably,  and  is  consistent  with  the  higher  iron  picket  fences  in  front 
of  the  churchyard  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Church.  We  were 
also  delighted  when  we  realized,  after  the  removal  of  the  old 
party  line  fence,  that  we  had  a  five-foot  wide  terrace,  running 
from  the  north  fence  for  thirty-five  feet  along  the  east  end  of  the 
Parish  House  with  the  two-foot  retaining  wall  toward  the  garden. 
The  new  fence  therefore  ends  at  this  corner  of  the  Parish  House, 
thus  enclosing  the  terrace  with  the  garden.  The  tedious  scraping 
and  painting  of  this  old  fence  took  all  summer,  and  it  is  now  a  joy 
to  behold. 

One  fine  Saturday  morning,  long  before  the  trellis  was  finished, 
we  launched  gaily  forth  on  what  turned  out  to  be  a  strenuous 
rock-removal  program  which  lasted  all  season.  When  the  City 
moved  the  Bowditch  house,  they  left  a  fifty-two-inch  granite  step 
and  a  smaller  one  from  the  Osgood  house.  Our  good  Red  Cross 
neighbors  were  dehghted  to  give  them  to  us.  So  a  pick-up  truck 
brought  them  one  at  a  time  to  our  terrace  before  the  new  fence 
had  blocked  that  approach.  The  men  rolled  these  stones  across 
the  terrace  and  then  across  the  lawn  to  the  arbor  frame.  Now  the 
large  half-ton  Bowditch  stone  forms  the  main  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  arbor,  while  the  Osgood  stone  makes  the  threshold. 

In  digging  the  holes  for  these  stones,  we  discovered  that  the 
loam  at  that  point  went  down  to  an  incredible  forty  inches.  We 
saved  this  loam  for  the  later  grading  of  the  terrace  and  bedded  the 
rocks  with  gravel  from  the  terrace.  It  occurred  to  us  that  this 
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garden  had  originally  been  virgin  forest  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
continuous  gardens  in  the  country. 

We  needed  a  wide  granite  step  for  our  terrace.  Fortunately,  the 
long  program  of  the  State,  the  City,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  for  the  elimination  of  several  dangerous  grade  crossings 
in  the  center  of  the  city  had  at  this  time  reached  the  stage  where 
our  ancient,  granite,  medieval-fortress  type  station  was  being 
torn  down.  The  station  was  built  in  1837,  three  years  after  the 
present  First  Church  building.  The  massive  granite  blocks  used  in 
both  must  have  made  a  big  hole  in  the  Rockport  quarries.  Why 
not  have  a  granite  step  for  our  terrace  from  an  old  landmark  soon 
to  disappear  from  a  city  so  conscious  of  antiquities? 

Then  followed  a  pleasant  experience  with  the  City,  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Hub  Wrecking  Company,  and  the  B.  &  M. 
which  eventually  led  to  permission  from  the  State  House.  Finally, 
after  four  months,  our  nine-foot,  one-ton  granite  mullion  from 
between  two  tall  windows  on  the  abutment  of  the  east  tower  of 
the  old  station  arrived  just  before  our  big  evening  Garden  Party 
in  September  and  lay  beside  the  gate  for  all  to  admire.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Saturday,  our  final  work  party  crowned  the  season  by 
putting  our  handsome  stone  in  place  as  the  gracious  wide  step 
to  our  terrace. 

In  the  flower  plantings  around  the  entire  garden,  two  ideas 
have  been  kept  in  mind.  First,  a  garden,  especially  a  church  gar¬ 
den,  should  be  a  romantic  spot.  To  this  end,  most  of  the  plants 
are  gifts  from  the  private  gardens  of  our  many  friends,  as  well 
as  contributions,  some  of  them  memorials,  from  friends  far  away. 
The  second  idea  has  to  do  with  maintenance.  Considering  the 
uncertainty  of  volunteer  labor,  the  planting  has  been  planned  for 
self-maintenance  through  long  periods. 

The  largest  flower  beds  are  at  the  north  end  of  either  side  of 
the  arbor.  These  were  boxed  up  ten  inches,  in  eighteenth-century 
style,  with  wooden  alley  boards  to  harmonize  with  the  wooden 
Osgood  House  and  were  four-and  one-half  feet  wide.  They  were 
left  this  width  for  the  first  year.  For  the  borders  on  the  other 
three  sides,  we  have  followed  a  serpentine  line,  consistent  with 
eighteen-century  design  and  conducive  to  forming  the  "pockets” 
spoken  of  previously.  Moreover,  this  curving  line  relieves  the 
severity  of  the  angular  Church  architecture. 
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The  southwest  corner  is  our  “Christmas  Tree  Corner,”  while 
the  southeast  is  the  “Pussy  Willow  Corner”  with  our  French  pussy¬ 
willow  tree,  which  provides  us  with  cuttings  for  Pussy  Willow 
Sunday  each  February.  This  yearly  cutting  of  the  tree  keeps  it 
where  it  will  supply  a  little  shade  and  protection  but  not  entirely 
obscure  the  view  of  the  fine  roof  line  of  the  old  Witch  House 
beyond.  In  this  corner  also,  is  our  minister’s  white  flowering 
crabapple,  planted  where  an  apple  tree  previously  stood,  balancing 
the  ancient  white  hawthorn  opposite,  in  the  Christmas  Tree 
corner.  This  was  a  twenty-year-old  crabapple,  given  to  our  min¬ 
ister  in  1955,  to  commemorate  his  score  of  years  with  us. 

The  center  pocket  of  the  south  side  was  the  path  to  the  old 
garden  gate.  The  Clethra  and  the  coppice  of  white  lilacs  here 
make  a  shady  nook  all  day.  The  east  side  is  fortunately  screened 
from  the  houses  beyond  by  two  large  maples,  forsythias,  lilacs, 
rhododendrons,  and  a  catalpa  (a  seedling  from  the  old  tree  that 
crashed  in  the  hurricane). 

All  season  long  the  planting  continued,  as  the  plants  became 
available.  Lavender  and  lemon  iris,  and  Korean  chrysanthemums 
from  the  Cates’  garden;  lemon  lilies  from  the  Dike  Mason’s; 
peonies  given  by  Mrs.  Richard  Wiswall  joined  the  cleomes,  blue 
hydrangeas,  marigolds,  nicotianas,  hollyhocks  and  morning  glories 
in  the  two  south  corners. 

The  clearing  of  the  thickets  in  the  lawn  spaces  took  half  the 
summer.  Hundreds  of  cinnamon,  interrupted,  and  royal  ferns 
and  funkia  lilies  were  dug  up  and  moved  to  the  borders  of  the 
garden,  and  to  a  spot  under  a  Cockspur  Thorn  tree  at  the  front 
of  the  Church. 

All  the  bushes  were  fertilized  with  sixteeen  bushels  of  manure. 
Thirty  bushels  of  pine  needles,  gathered  in  the  country,  mulched 
the  azaleas  and  rhododendrons.  Weeding  and  crab  grass  eradi¬ 
cation  went  on  all  summer  in  the  lawn  areas.  Finally,  by  the 
middle  of  September,  we  had  come  through  the  “Great  Upheaval,” 
and  the  lawn  was  ready  for  grading  and  seeding.  The  planting  of 
hundreds  of  bulbs  in  the  fall  went  on  with  difficulty,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  stay  off  the  sprouting  lawn. 

Just  before  the  lawn  was  made,  everyone  enjoyed  an  evening 
Garden  Party,  a  reception  for  our  new  Director  of  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation,  Miss  Helen  Gresty.  It  was  an  attractive  affair,  with  Japa- 
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nese  lanterns  and  flood-lights.  The  hurricane  candles  lighting 
the  long  driveway  to  the  street  seemed  most  appropriate.  A  late 
afternoon  shower  provided  the  element  of  suspense  always  present 
with  outdoor  parties,  but  by  evening  Vega  smiled  down  upon  us 
as  she  played  her  Lyre. 

In  the  fall  the  thought  occurred  that  it  would  be  suitable  to 
box  the  north  border  and  edge  the  entire  garden  with  granite 
blocks,  to  relate  the  garden  to  the  architectural  granite  of  the 
Church.  Again  the  work  in  process  at  the  site  of  the  Railroad 
Station  provided  the  means.  In  November  the  new  construction 
firm  there  sent  us  365  of  the  century-old,  hand-cut  blocks  from 
the  pavement  around  the  old  station.  These  lay  all  winter  piled 
along  the  new  fence,  waiting  to  be  used  in  the  spring. 

At  Christmas  time  in  1955  the  children  of  the  Sunday  School 
lighted  the  new  outdoor  Christmas  tree  for  the  first  time  in  the 
long  history  of  our  church.  Glancing  up  at  the  Witch  House,  one 
thought  of  the  famous  or  infamous  preliminary  witch  trials  held 
long  ago  in  that  second  floor  room  overlooking  our  garden,  and 
reflected  on  how  shocked  those  same  Puritans  would  have  been 
to  look  out  and  see  the  children  of  their  Church  celebrating 
Christmas. 

In  1956,  the  second  season  of  the  Garden  Project,  we  not  only 
delighted  in  the  beauty  of  the  garden  we  had  transformed,  but 
we  rejoiced  in  the  realization  of  all  of  the  features  we  had  hoped 
for  and  prepared  for  during  the  first  year.  But  it  was  late  in  April 
before  we  could  have  our  first  work  party,  and  even  then,  it  snow¬ 
ed.  Several  mothers,  treading  lightly  on  the  soft  new,  green  lawn, 
uncovered  the  flower  borders,  while  the  children  ran  the  wheel¬ 
barrow  express  to  the  compost  pile.  Ever-blooming,  climbing  rose¬ 
bushes  were  planted  at  each  trellis  post  across  the  north  side, 
“Peace,”  “Inspiration,”  “Goldilocks,”  and  an  “Improved  Blaze”  in 
the  Pussy  Willow  Corner.  A  new  white  dogwood  was  planted  in 
the  center  of  the  south  side,  to  close  the  opening,  where  the  old 
gate  had  been.  This  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Frderick  Mason,  as  were 
several  yews  planted  in  the  corner  of  the  driveway  by  the  garden 
entrance. 

At  last,  on  May  Day,  spring  arrived!  The  new  forsythias  rang 
out  their  myriads  of  golden  bells,  and  the  Kelseys’  dogwood  was 
a  cloud  of  white  against  a  blue  sky.  Hundreds  of  daffodils  were 
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golden  dancers  in  the  persistent  breeze.  The  kindergarten  children 
played  in  the  garden  daily  and  one  Sunday  planted  their  “Inspira¬ 
tion  rose-bush  with  a  httle  ceremony  and  a  simple  party.  The 
“Fly-Ups”  of  the  Brownie  Troop  which  meets  at  The  First  Church, 
dug  out  the  bulbs  of  the  Star-of-Bethlehem  tufts  which  appeared 
all  around  our  new  lawn.  All  enjoyed  the  fragrance  of  the  laven¬ 
der  wisteria  blossoms  on  the  trellis  and  the  cloud  of  white  flowers 
on  our  minister’s  new  crabapple.  The  Christmas-Tree  spruce  de¬ 
lighted  us  with  a  crown  full  of  tiny  red  candles,  soon  to  become 
this  year’s  httle  blue  cones. 

All  spring  four  of  our  Boy  Scouts  (Michael  Ebert,  Joseph  E. 
Fellows,  Jr.,  Harry  M.  Lowd,  III,  and  Thomas  Perkins)  recon¬ 
structed  the  eighteenth-century  boxing  and  edging  around  the 
border  of  the  entire  garden.  After  measuring  all  of  the  granite 
paving  blocks,  which  had  lain  beside  the  iron  fence  all  winter, 
they  carried  these  thirty-five  pound  stones  to  their  places  in  the 
garden.  Accents  of  upright  merlons  were  used  throughout  the 
entire  border  to  echo  the  granite  battlements  on  the  Church  tower. 

Across  the  north  side,  a  similar  boxing  was  set,  seven  inches 
high,  and  one  foot  in  front  of  the  old  wooden  “alley  Boards”  or 
boxing,  with  merlons  in  front  of  the  trellis  posts.  As  soon  as  this 
was  finished,  the  boys  removed  the  old  boards  and  filled  the 
trough  with  loam  and  compost,  to  be  planted  immediately  with 
borders  of  white  alyssum,  white  and  purple  petunias,  lemon 
marigolds,  white  nicotianas,  and  pink  and  yellow  dahhas.  The 
tall  Darwin  tulips  were  already  a  band  of  rose  and  gold,  repeating 
the  colors  of  the  beautiful  Ghent  azaleas  opposite  them.  Lavender 
and  lemon  and  white  iris  formed  the  background  and  later  del¬ 
phiniums  from  Mrs.  Waters’  garden. 

The  double  parapet  on  top  of  the  retaining  wall  at  the  edge 
of  the  terrace  required  matched  pairs  of  stones  opposite  each 
other,  placed  three  inches  apart  for  a  planting  space.  All  had  to 
be  eight  inches  high,  as  these  could  not  be  set  in  the  ground  at 
varying  depts  to  regulate  the  top  but  were  cemented  in  place. 
Between  the  bottoms  of  the  inside  blocks,  drainage  holes  were 
left.  At  the  same  time,  matched  granite  blocks  from  the  old  sta¬ 
tion  were  cemented  in  place  each  side  of  the  broad  terrace  steps, 
for  pedestals  on  which  were  set  the  handsome  white  wrought  iron 
urns  from  Mrs.  William  Shreve.  The  cementing  was  done  by  the 
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masons  who  were  repairing  cracks  in  the  retaining  wall.  The  day 
after  the  parapets  were  finished,  the  urns  and  the  planting  spaces 
were  filled  with  chnkers,  loam,  and  compost  and  planted  with 
ruffled  white  petunias.  Nothing  could  he  lovelier  than  this  gay 
border,  which  bloomed  lavishly  from  May  till  late  fall.  Tommy 
Perkins  brought  hen-and-chickens,  and  other  sedums  and  succu¬ 
lents  from  the  Perkin’s  hillside  rock  garden,  which  he  planted  in 
the  crevices  left  for  them  last  year  at  the  back  of  the  wide  terrace 
steps. 

The  rest  of  the  granite  block  edging  was  set  five  inches  high, 
to  follow  the  serpentine  line  of  the  borders,  with  merlons  at  ac¬ 
cent  points.  Blocks  were  placed  also  across  the  front  corner  of 
the  Church,  where  we  planted  ferns  and  funkias  in  bare  places 
under  the  cockspur  thorns.  Other  stones  were  used  as  “cat-blocks” 
to  fill  the  spaces  under  the  pickets  of  the  east  fence,  where  cats 
frequently  came  in.  They  proved  an  effective  barrier.  In  1956, 
these  “cat-blocks”  were  replaced  with  field  stones,  and  Terry  Lowd 
and  Tommy  Perkins  set  them  along  this  east  border,  thus  complet¬ 
ing  this  border  around  the  entire  garden.  These  granite  block  bor¬ 
ders  are  a  great  success,  both  architecturally  and  practically.  They 
have  eliminated  the  necessity  for  edging  of  the  garden  after  every 
storm,  and  they  delineate  the  garden  pattern  as  well  as  relating  it 
most  effectively  to  the  granite  architecture  of  the  Church. 

One  fine  spring  day,  when  the  lilacs  in  the  center  of  the  south 
side  tossed  their  fragrant  white  blossoms,  the  Giant  South  Sea 
Clam  Shell,  lent  to  us  by  the  Peabody  Museum,  came  to  spend  the 
summer  in  the  shady  nook  beneath  them.  It  was  set  in  a  bed  of 
variegated  ivy,  surrounded  with  royal  ferns,  gracefully  arching 
Solomon’s  Seals  (from  the  Sargent  Wellmans’  garden),  and  yel¬ 
low,  tuberous  begonias,  cascading  over  the  rock  edge.  The  birds 
splashed  in  its  smooth  white  basin  with  its  four  deep  cusps.  Tech¬ 
nically,  it  is  a  Tridacna  Giganticus,  thirty-eight  inches  long  and 
weighing  two  hundred  pounds.  Undoubtedly,  the  sea  captain  who 
brought  it  to  Salem  from  the  China  Sea  was  a  member  of  our 
Church. 

Early  in  the  spring,  our  long  quest  for  suitable  concrete  bench¬ 
es  ended  with  the  discovery  that  right  in  our  midst,  a  seventeen- 
year-old  young  man,  Philip  Chadwick  Foster  Smith,  would  make 
them  for  us.  It  is  of  interest  that  Chad  Smith  is  a  direct  descend- 
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ant  of  Edward  Norris,  minister  of  the  Church  from  1640  to 
1658.  We  were  delighted  when  he  made  a  special  design  for  us, 
on  fine  classic  lines,  with  the  quatrefoils  at  the  ends,  a  form 
found  throughout  the  Church  and  even  in  the  garden  in  four¬ 
leaved  clovers  and  many  blossoms.  This  became  our  garden  sym¬ 
bol. 

The  first  four  of  these  benches  were  given  by  Mrs.  John  Fred¬ 
erick  Hussey  in  memory  of  her  husband,  who  had  always  been 
a  staunch  friend  of  our  Church.  Another  bench  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Frederick  Slaughter,  with  the  marker:  “He  restoreth  my 
soul.  Psalm  23.”  The  Richard  Smiths,  who  were  with  us  only 
five  months,  gave  a  sixth  bench  to  commemorate  their  warm 
friendship  with  us,  the  marker  reading,  “He  who  hath  found  a 
friend  hath  found  a  treasure.  Ecclesiasticus  6.”  Mrs.  Slaughter’s 
bench  is  on  the  terrace,  the  Smiths’  in  the  Pussy  Willow  Corner, 
and  the  Hussey  benches  are  in  the  other  three  corners,  one  direct¬ 
ly  in  front  of  the  gate  in  the  shade  of  the  great  rhododendron. 
They  much  enhance  the  beauty  of  our  garden  and  are  most  useful. 

Also  early  in  the  spring,  we  were  deeply  moved  to  realize  that 
our  dream  of  a  Georgian  arched  arbor  at  the  center  of  the  north 
side  would  become  a  reality  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Walter  Defriez 
Allen.  During  the  season  of  1955  Mr.  Allen  was  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  the  garden  workers.  He  helped  with  every  aspect 
of  the  project  but  was  particularly  interested  in  building  the  tem¬ 
porary  trellis  in  preparation  for  this  arbor,  reminiscent  of  the  old 
Georgian  wisteria  arbor,  which  stood  nearby  long  ago.  Then,  on 
February  28th,  he  was  suddenly  taken  from  us  in  the  tragic 
Swampscott  train  wreck.  Knowing  how  dearly  her  husband  loved 
our  garden,  Mrs.  Allen  gave  a  substantial  gift  toward  this  arbor, 
and  the  following  people  took  this  opportunity  to  express  their  af¬ 
fectionate  memory  for  Mr.  Allen:  Mr.  William  Abbott,  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Brown,  Miss  Elizabeth  Coggin,  Miss  Alice  Fndicott,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Freeman,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  Gale,  Mrs. 
John  C.  O’Connor,  Mrs.  William  Denny  Sargent,  Miss  Maud 
Webber,  and  Mrs.  Richard  Wiswall. 

Two  of  our  architects,  Mr.  Philip  Horton  Smith  and  Mr. 
James  Ballou,  drew  up  the  plans  for  this  arbor,  working  in  the 
Essex  Institute  from  photographs  of  the  original  arbor  and  from 
the  reproduction  of  it  now  in  the  Ropes  Memorial  Garden.  They 
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designed  for  us,  however,  an  arbor  more  substantial  and  more 
formal,  with  the  wider  and  more  gracious  proportions  suitable 
to  its  use  in  a  church  garden  .Most  of  the  work  on  it  was  done  by 
one  of  our  very  skillful  young  men,  Mr.  Emery  Tanch,  who 
turned  the  urn  and  mitered  the  moldings  with  loving  care.  The 
wisteria  which  covers  the  arbor  and  the  trellis,  is  a  shoot  from 
the  original  vine,  and  a  plan  of  rooting  and  pruning  is  being 
followed,  eventually  to  relocate  the  main  trunk  outside  of  the 
arbor. 

Then,  to  crown  the  season,  the  Walter  Allen  Memorial  Arbor 
“a  little  architectural  jewel”  was  completed  in  time  for  our  first 
service  in  September.  Its  beauty  surpassed  everyone’s  expectations! 
The  arbor  and  the  fence  and  trellis  had  been  painted  subtle  tints 
of  traditional  white,  to  harmonize  with  the  granite  colors.  The 
wisteria  vine  was  carefully  replaced  by  October  1 4th  in  time  for  a 
service  to  dedicate  all  of  the  garden  memorials. 

Great  care  was  taken  of  our  new  lawn  all  season.  In  July  (the 
zodiacal  month  of  the  Crab!)  young  and  old  pulled  out  tens  of 
thousands  of  crab-grass  plants,  everyone  was  entitled  to  celebrate 
for  a  moment  with  ice-cold  punch  when  he  had  pulled  500  plants. 

Late  in  October,  we  were  glad  at  last  to  have  iron  railings  at  the 
entrance  steps,  matching  the  pattern  of  the  graceful  iron  fence, 
and  the  curve  of  the  railings  to  the  Parish-House  door  beyond. 
Mrs.  Foster  Rogers,  the  donor,  is  one  of  several  people,  some  liv¬ 
ing  nearby  and  some  from  other  towns,  who  frequently  visit  the 
garden  to  enjoy  its  restful  peace  and  beauty.  Several,  who  could 
not  go  down  the  steps  alone,  had  previously  had  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  gazing  into  the  garden  from  the  fence.  Now,  with  the 
support  of  the  railings,  they  can  enter  the  garden  and  rest  on 
our  beautiful  benches. 

Again,  hundreds  of  bulbs  were  planted  during  the  fall:  acon¬ 
ites,  colchicums,  crocuses,  hyacinths,  madonna  lilies,  narcissi, 
scilla  dampanulatas,  and  tulips.  These  were  the  gifts  of  several 
kind  friends:  Mrs.  Samuel  Batchelder,  Mrs.  Alfred  D.  Cole,  Mrs. 
josiah  Gifford,  Mrs.  Lot  Hamlin,  Mrs.  John  Frederick  Hussey, 
Mrs.  Maurice  Jurkiewicz,  Mrs.  Richard  Prindle,  and  Mr.  Philip 
Smith. 

The  lights  on  our  Christmas  tree  gleamed  under  their  heavy 
snow  canopies  like  many  colored  jewels  bedded  in  a  white  cotton 
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cone.  Our  young  people  officially  turned  them  off  in  a  Twelfth 
Night  ceremony,  but  they  had  to  remain  on  the  tree  till  freed  by  a 
late  January  thaw. 

In  the  meantime,  a  great  seventy-five  foot  tower  was  constructed 
between  our  garden  and  the  Witch  House,  anchored  with  heavy 
cables  and  steel  spikes  driven  into  the  garden.  From  here,  modern 
unseen  forms  and  unheard  voices  flew  through  the  air  to  Tele¬ 
vision  screens  all  over  the  country,  for  a  program  concerned  with 
the  pardoning  of  the  last  of  the  Salem  witches.  We  are  glad  to 
have  our  garden  connected  with  this  twentieth<entury  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  witches  and  of  our  own  common  sense. 

By  the  end  of  the  1956  season  we  were  delighted  and  grateful 
as  we  used  and  admired  our  gracious  Georgian  arbor,  handsome 
concrete  benches,  appropriate  granite  block  edging,  graceful  urns 
for  the  terrace,  the  beautiful  Giant  South  Sea  Shell,  as  well  as 
many  new  shrubs  and  flowers.  These  were  the  accomplishments 
of  our  wonderful  Church  volunteers,  with  the  generosity  of  not 
only  our  own  Church  people  but  also  of  many  friends  outside  of 
our  parish,  from  far  and  near.  As  we  used  our  garden,  further 
needs  became  apparent :  a  permanent  Fellowship  table,  to  be  made 
if  possible  of  a  granite  millstone,  and  movable  wooden  benches 
and  table. 

During  the  winter,  after  a  search  of  several  months,  an  excel¬ 
lent  200  year  old  granite  millstone  was  found  in  Lebanon,  New 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Guy  Clark  and  his  son,  of  “Honey  Gardens,”  had 
raised  it  from  the  bed  of  Mill  Brook  in  Grafton,  where  it  had 
ground  meal  back  in  Revolutionary  times.  A  generous  gift  from 
Mrs.  George  S.  Parker  purchased  this  stone,  to  be  used  as  a  per¬ 
manent  Fellowship  table.  The  great  thickness  of  this  stone  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  had  not  been  used  long  before  being  abandoned.  An 
upper  millstone,  it  is  slightly  coned  on  top,  with  its  furrows  in 
“off-tangent  dress”  on  the  flat,  lower  grinding  surface.  This  flat 
side,  four-feet  in  diameter,  is  our  table  top. 

Before  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  Easter  full  moon,  this  2503 
pound  millstone  left  New  Hampshire  for  Salem.  Firmly  held  in 
its  oaken  cradle,  the  stone  was  rolled  off  the  flat  truck,  onto 
planks  across  the  fence,  to  the  top  of  two  cordwood  cribs,  five 
and  one-half-feet  high,  which  our  “Woodsmen”  had  notched  and 
built  to  receive  it. 
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On  cold,  and  often  drizzly,  April  nights  teams  of  our  men 
carried  out  the  hazardous  and  careful  lowering  of  the  stone  by 
means  of  jacks.  When  it  reached  the  three-foot  level,  it  was 
rolled  across  the  garden  on  a  series  of  cribs. 

It  was  Easter  time,  and  we  were  thinking  of  long  ago,  when  a 
great  stone  was  rolled  away  that  the  Spirit  of  Brotherly  Love 
might  go  forth  over  all  the  world.  It  seemed  very  appropriate  that 
our  men  were  rolling  this  great  stone  across  our  garden,  to  be 
used  as  a  table  for  serving  the  simple  symbols  of  friendship  at  our 
Fellowship  Hours. 

Across  the  garden,  ground  was  broken,  and  the  four-foot  hole 
dug  for  the  foundation  and  pedestal  of  the  millstone  table.  The 
pedestal,  a  concrete  pipe,  tu'enty-nine  inches  in  diameter  was 
securely  set  in  this  hole,  with  fourteen  inches  projecting  above  the 
ground.  Meanwhile,  the  millstone  was  brought  alongside,  ready 
to  be  rolled  onto  the  pedestal 

The  reason  for  our  having  moved  this  stone  on  cribs  at  the 
three-foot  level  becomes  clear  at  this  point.  There  was  no  way  to 
reach  this  spot  with  a  truck  and  derrick  to  lift  the  stone  up  on¬ 
to  its  pedestal,  if  we  had  rolled  it  across  the  ground  as  we  had  so 
many  others  previously.  So  it  kept  some  of  the  altitude  it  gained 
when  it  was  lifted  onto  the  truck  before  leaving  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Clark  grinned  when  we  told  him  that  once  it  left  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  soil,  it  would  never  touch  Massachusetts  soil. 

In  this  final  placing,  the  stone  was  made  level,  and  its  center 
slots  were  carefully  set  to  point  5°  east  of  true  north,  which  is  the 
position  of  the  sun  in  Salem  at  high  noon  on  Midsummer’s  Day. 
This  was  done  to  prepare  the  millstone  for  a  beautiful  memorial 
sundial,  given  for  its  center  by  Mrs.  Louis  Osborne  Johnson  in 
memory  of  her  husband.  An  excellent  craftsman  is  casting  this  un¬ 
usual  dial,  with  the  inscription  from  Matthew  4,  Verse  4,  “Man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.” 

These  words  also  head  the  scroll  in  a  golden  plastic  tube,  which 
was  placed  in  the  pedestal  of  our  millstone  Fellowship  table,  just 
before  the  concrete  was  poured  on  June  3rd,  1957.  An  engraving 
of  the  Church  and  a  four-leaved  clover  from  the  garden  accom¬ 
panied  it,  and  the  following  story  of  the  stone: 

This  200  year  old  millstone  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  George  S. 
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Parker  to  the  First  Church  in  Salem  for  a  Fellowship  Table 
in  the  Garden. 

Mr.  Guy  Clark  and  his  son  from  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  raised 
it  from  the  bed  of  Mill  Brook  in  Grafton,  N.H.,  where  for 
many  years  it  ground  flour  for  the  bread  of  life.  Once  it  left 
its  native  soil,  it  never  again  touched  the  ground. 

In  April  and  May  of  1957,  it  was  rolled  across  our  Gar* 
den  on  high  timber  cribs  ana  placed  on  its  pedestal  through 
the  skill  and  good  will  of  the  following  people  of  our 
Church : 


Wilham  Abbott 
James  Ballou 
David  Brewster 
Marian  Brown 
Jeremiah  Burns 
Wilham  R.  Burns,  Jr. 
Andrew  Bye 
Arthur  Crosby 
Brian  Crosby 
Reginald  Crowley 
Robert  Dee 
Richard  EUiot 
John  Farley,  Jr. 

Joseph  Fellows,  Jr. 

Rodney  Ford 
Elizabeth  Freeman 
William  Freeman 
Bradford  Gale 

Joseph 


Wilfred  Hall 
Wallace  Jones,  Jr. 
Robert  Kenney 
Henry  Lewis 
Elmer  Liebsch,  Jr. 
Dike  Mason,  Jr. 

Derby  Moore 
Robert  Murray 
Gerald  Neizer 
James  Newton 
Nathan  Nichols 
Vernon  Otten 
Clifford  Pinwee 
Thomas  Sanders,  Jr. 
John  Shaw 
Emery  Tanch,  Jr. 
Ernest  Vent 
Wilham  Waldron,  Jr. 
Woodbury 


On  Children’s  Sunday,  June  9th,  1957,  the  Millstone  Fellow¬ 
ship  table  was  dedicated  before  a  large  audience,  and  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  Hour  refreshments  were  served  from  it  for  the  first  time. 

The  day  the  millstone  was  brought  to  our  garden,  Kelsey’s  men 
planted  fifteen  arbovitae  trees  along  the  east  fence,  where  they 
will  become  an  all-year  screen  from  the  North  Street  trafflc.  At 
the  same  time,  they  placed  eight-foot  Laburnams,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Ballou  and  Mrs.  Gwinn,  each  side  of  the  arbor,  to  screen  the  gar¬ 
den  from  the  houses  on  Eaton  Place  beyond,  along  with  the  ash 
tree  and  the  Silver  Bells  tree  at  this  end.  Across  the  terrace,  they 
planted  four  ever-blooming  Peace  rosebushes  to  climb  up  the 
side  of  the  Parish  House,  on  a  lattice-pattern  trellis,  like  one  in 
the  garden  fifty  years  ago.  These  are  given  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Samuel  H.  Batchelder,  by  her  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred 
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Marchand,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  S.  Price,  and  Mrs.  Elinor 
Price  Ricker.  Sod  was  placed  around  the  great  stones  forming  the 
floor  of  the  arbor,  and  later  we  started  a  ground  cover  under  the 
arbor  benches  of  our  own  ivy  and  of  a  rare  curly  ivy  from  Mr. 
Daniel  Foley’s  garden. 

Spring  and  the  first  crocuses  arrived  together.  These  bright 
harbingers  made  a  gay  ribbon  of  hundreds  of  gold  and  white  and 
purple  blossoms  across  the  north  border.  Soon  hundreds  of  daf¬ 
fodils  and  forsythias  circled  the  garden  with  gold.  Blue  and  white 
hyacinths  of  the  “Song  of  Solomon”  bloomed  at  the  sides  of  the 
arbor  and  in  a  wreath  around  our  minister’s  tree,  interwoven 
with  pansies.  Later,  pink  ivy  geraniums  took  their  place,  while 
fragrant  Daphne  bushes,  given  by  our  kindergarten  children,  the 
Topsfield  Garden  Club,  and  Mrs.  Beatrice  Brown,  graced  the 
entrance  to  the  arbor.  Cascades  of  these  pink  geraniums  bloomed 
all  season  in  tubs  each  side  of  the  bench  by  the  central  rhododen¬ 
dron,  and  in  May  myriads  of  scilla  campanulatas  wove  a  medieval 
tapestry  beneath  it.  Each  day  brought  out  hundreds  of  new  Heav¬ 
enly  Blue  and  Pearly  Gates  morning  glories  on  the  terrace,  in 
the  Pussy  Willow  Corner,  and  all  along  the  iron  fence. 

Much  to  the  delight  of  both  old  and  young,  our  beautiful  Giant 
South  Sea  Shell  returned  to  us  in  the  spring  to  stay,  as  a  lovely 
anonymous  gift,  a  gleaming  white  pool  surrounded  with  varie¬ 
gated  ivy,  in  its  shady  copse  at  the  south  end.  We  have  enjoyed 
using  it  indoors  also,  during  the  winter. 

A  garden  should  be  used  and  enjoyed,  and  we  are  happy  to 
observe  that  this  is  increasingly  true  of  ours.  In  addition  to  the 
popularity  of  our  regular  weekly  Church  use  of  the  garden,  more 
and  more  groups  enjoy  meeting  there.  The  National  Officers  of 
the  Unitarian  Service  Committee  were  in  the  garden  for  part  of 
their  meeting  at  the  Church.  The  National  Unitarian  Religious 
Education  Committee  started  their  all-day  meeting  with  coffee  in 
the  garden.  One  of  the  Sunday  School  classes  prepared  a  Bible 
playlet  to  be  presented  on  the  terrace  during  a  Fellowship  Hour 
in  the  garden.  The  Topsfield  Garden  Club  brought  tea,  and  the 
Cambridge  Garden  Club,  their  picnic  lunches,  on  pilgrimages  to 
the  garden,  and  later  enjoyed  the  kodachrome  lecture,  “The  Meta- 
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morphosis  of  An  Old  Garden,”  which  is  the  story  of  this  garden 
project.  Our  annual  Church  Strawberry  Festival  was  held  in  the 
garden,  a  pretty  party,  one  balmy  evening,  with  a  hundred  people 
seated  at  little  tables  in  our  fragrant  bower,  watching  the  enter¬ 
tainment. 

In  June,  month  of  roses,  the  first  bride  to  be  married  at  the 
Walter  Allen  Memorial  Arbor,  was  Mr.  Allen’s  daughter,  Nancy, 
who  married  Mr.  Robert  Harper.  Huge  bouquets  of  garden  flow¬ 
ers  flanked  the  entrance  and  banked  the  arbor.  Madonna  lillies 
bloomed  with  the  roses  beside  the  arbor,  and  across  the  whole 
north  end.  The  Church  bells  pealed  merrily  after  the  lovely  simple 
ceremony. 

This  year,  the  summer  care  of  the  garden  was  carried  out  by 
the  following  group  of  Summer  Garden  Workers:  Mrs.  Frank 
Ballou,  Summer  Chairman;  Mrs.  Vernon  Otten,  Mrs.  William  R. 
Burns,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Jerry  Burns,  Mrs.  Henry  Lewis,  Mrs.  Robert  Dee, 
Mrs.  Emery  Tanch,  Mrs.  James  Newton,  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Betts. 
Each  took  one  week  to  be  in  charge.  In  spite  of  the  worst  drought 
on  record,  they  tended  it  so  well  that  when  the  Garden  Chairman 
returned  from  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  she  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  it  green  and  full  of  flowers.  Early  in  September, 
these  workers  met  for  a  crabmeat  luncheon,  and  an  all  day  session, 
pulling  out  all  the  remaining  crab  grass,  over  10,000  plants. 
Then  the  entire  lawn  was  fed,  and  thin  spots  were  seeded. 

At  this  time,  our  four  movable  white  wooden  benches  arrived 
in  the  garden  and  found  immediate  use.  They  were  given  to  us  by 
Richard  Allen,  Martha  Allen  Farwell,  and  Nancy  Allen  Harper. 
Built  by  Bill  Abbott  and  Emery  Tanch  from  pews  of  the  old 
Second  Church,  they  follow  the  design  of  our  stationary  concrete 
benches,  with  our  garden  symbol,  the  quartrefoil;  they  are  of 
seasoned  wood;  and  they  have  historic  significance. 

Also  from  this  Second  Church  lumber,  these  men  built  the 
trellis  for  the  memorial  Peace  rose-bushes  across  the  terrace.  It 
is  of  the  same  lattice  design  as  our  arbor,  which  was  in  both  the 
original  arbor,  and  a  rose  trellis  of  the  old  Osgood  garden.  A  fas¬ 
cinated  audience  watched  as  the  trellis  was  fastened  to  the  Parish 
House  wall  by  studs  shot  out  of  a  gun!  In  the  fall,  again  hundreds 
of  bulbs  were  planted.  In  the  summer  of  1958,  we  shall  “Consider 
the  lilies,”  for  among  these  bulbs,  there  are  dozens  of  nine  differ- 
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ent  varieties  of  our  beautiful  Oregon  Hybrids  of  Oriental  Lillies. 

Before  the  end  of  the  1957  season,  we  were  happily  using  our 
handsome  millstone  table  and  four  wooden  benches.  At  Thanks¬ 
giving  time  we  were  very  grateful  to  receive  from  Mrs.  John 
Frederick  Hussey  a  very  generous  gift,  which  means  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  our  hopes  for  a  movable  table  also.  Plans  are  under  way 
for  a  table  with  a  top  of  eight  pictorial  tiles,  on  a  wrought  iron 
base.  The  tiles  will  be  made  by  Miss  Katherine  Alden,  leading 
ceramics  craftsman.  A  direct  descendant  of  John  and  Priscilla 
Alden,  she  lives  in  the  oldest  house  in  Plymouth  with  her  kiln 
house  in  her  garden,  terraced  down  to  Town  Brook. 

On  these  tiles,  scenes  from  the  long  history  of  our  Church  will 
depict  important  events  from  each  of  the  four  traditions  of  our 
parish.  First,  East,  North,  and  Barton  Square.  The  first  tile  will 
record  the  establishment  of  this  Church  in  1629,  with  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  Francis  Higginson  and  Samuel  Skelton,  who  were 
given  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship  by  Elder  Brewster  and  Dr. 
Fuller  from  the  Plymouth  Colony.  Another  tile  will  show  our 
great  early  liberal,  Roger  Williams,  defending  liberty  of  conscience 
before  Cotton  Mather’s  court  in  Boston  in  1635.  The  Witchcraft 
episode  of  1692  will  be  memorialized  by  a  picture  of  the  Witch 
House,  which  still  stands  beside  our  garden  with  Gallows  Hill  in 
the  distance.  Also  represented  will  be  Reverend  Thomas  Bar¬ 
nard,  Jr.’s  defence  of  the  North  Bridge  against  the  British  in 
1775,  before  the  famous  shot  in  Concord.  The  next  three  scenes 
will  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  liberal  spirit  through  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  with  the  broad-minded  tolerance  of  our  illus¬ 
trious  Dr.  William  Bentley,  who  welcomed  the  first  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  of  Salem  into  his  own  home  to  plan  for  the  saying  of  Mass; 
and  with  the  rational  school  of  free  thinkers  of  the  period  of 
western  expansion  as  represented  by  Rev.  Octavius  Brooks  Froth- 
ingham  and  Rev.  Henry  Coleman,  of  the  North  and  Barton  Square 
Churches,  respectively.  The  final  tile  will  symbolically  represent 
the  reunion  of  the  three  daughter  churches  with  the  Mother 
Church  and  the  325th  Anniversary  of  the  Church  in  1954. 

During  the  300  years  of  this  garden’s  existence,  it  has  made 
an  interesting  progression,  in  approximately  100  year  periods, 
from  the  seventeenth-century  garden  of  the  Witch  House,  to  Dr. 
Ebenezer  Putnam’s  eighteenth-century  garden,  to  its  famed  beauty 
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in  the  nineteenth-century  with  the  Osgoods,  to  its  present  state  at 
the  beginning  of  its  fourth  century  as  the  twentieth-century  gar¬ 
den  of  The  First  Church. 

It  seems  most  appropriate  that  this  ancient  Church  and  this 
ancient  garden  should  go  on  together,  through  growth  and  change, 
looking  forward  to  the  bright  promises  and  happy  surprises  of 
each  new  spring. 


Regular  Garden  Workers — 1955-1956-1957 


Ruth  Betts 
Rebecca  Bradley 
Abbie  Burns 
Mary  Ann  Burns 
Sally  Dee  and  4  children 
Virginia  Ebert 
Elizabeth  Freeman 
Jane  Gale 
Stephanie  Gale 
Muriel  Lewis 
Roberta  Newton 
Ruth  Newton 
June  Otten 
Myrtle  Sanford 
Margaret  Slaughter 
Edith  Tanch 


WiUiam  Abbott 
Walter  Allen 
Ernest  Betts 
Robert  Dee 
Willard  Farwell 
Joseph  E.  Fellows 
William  Freeman 
Bradford  Gale 
Fred  Jenkins 
Robert  Kenney 
Henry  Lewis 
George  Merrill 
Billy  Slaughter 
Emery  Tanch,  Jr. 


PEPPER  WIFE 

Edited  by  Helen  O’Boyle  Park 

The  vigorous  intelligence  of  Salem  mariners  and  merchants 
is  one  of  the  essential  factors  in  the  history  of  the  American  pepper 
trade.  Salem  vessels  accounted  for  42.6  per  cent  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  American  voyages  to  Sumatra  between  1784  and  1873, 
the  extreme  limits  of  continuous  American  merchant  contact 
with  Sumatra.^  The  drama  of  these  long,  often  dangerous  voyages 
and  the  enormous  profits  which  accrued  to  the  investors  have 
obscured  the  losses  in  human  relationships  suffered  by  the  voy¬ 
agers  and  their  families.  The  women,  young  and  extremely  vul¬ 
nerable  amid  the  uncertainties  of  long  absences,  had  an  especially 
difficult  time,  without  the  compensating  exhilaration  of  the  voyage 
itself. 

The  letters  printed  below, *  written  by  Elizabeth  Day  Nichols 
to  her  husband  during  the  first  two  years  of  their  marriage,  show 
the  loneliness  and  difficulties  which  followed  her  marriage  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  to  John  Nichols,  Jr.*  According  to  custom,  im¬ 
portant  news  is  repeated  in  another  letter  to  insure  its  safe  trans¬ 
mission.  The  lack  of  formal  education  implied  in  these  letters  was 
by  no  means  characteristic  of  the  pepper  wives  as  a  group.* 

Elizabeth  and  John  Nichols  were  married  September  20,  1828. 
Before  December  24,  the  date  of  his  wife’s  first  letter  after  their 
marriage,  he  had  sailed  as  first  officer  aboard  the  brig  Malay,  one 
of  the  most  important  vessels  in  the  Sumatran  trade,  ranking 
fourth  among  the  American  vessels  in  number  of  voyages.®  The 
Malay  did  not  come  home  until  July,  1831.  It  sailed  again  for 
Sumatra  in  September,  with  John  Nichols,  Jr.,  as  master.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Nichols  died  on  October  2 1  of  that  year. 

1.  James  W.  Gould,  “Sumatra — America’s  Pepperpot,”  Part  III,  Essex 
Institute  Historical  Collections,  XCII  (October  1956),  344. 

2.  From  the  Waters  papers  in  the  Essex  Institute. 

3.  The  birth  and  death  of  this  particular  John  Nichols  are  not  recorded, 
although  his  marriage  is.  The  editor  has  found  no  clues  to  his  relationship 
either  to  the  Waters  family  or  to  a  specific  Nichols  family.  His  wife's  birth, 
and  death  are  recorded,  as  well  as  dieir  marriage,  Vital  Records  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  to  the  End  of  the  Year  1849,  (Salem,  1916). 

4.  No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  text  except  for  the  addition  of 
periods  which  were  generally  omitted  in  the  manuscript  letters.  Gaps  have 
been  indicated  and  letters  inserted  in  brackets  where  damage  to  the 
original  made  the  text  illegible. 

5.  Gould,  loc.  cit.,  p.  346. 
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Salem  December  24,  1828 
Dear  Husband  I  now  set  down  at  ten  a  clock  to  write  a  few 
Lines  to  imform  my  absent  friend  of  my  health  wich  is  very  good 
And  i  sincerly  hope  these  few  lines  will  find  you  the  same.  I 
have  no  news  to  tell  you  as  you  may  expect  but  thougth  you  would 
Like  to  have  a  few  fines  from  home.  I  have  been  to  Sally  Har¬ 
woods  Weding  but  should  have  injoyed  myself  better  if  you  had 
been  thear.  the  Ceares  that  will  take  this  sails  tomorow  morning, 
that  is  the  ocasion  of  my  Wrighting  so  late,  i  went  down  to 
mothers  the  night  that  you  went  to  sea  for  i  could  not  bear  to  see 
the  house  after  It  lost  its  chief  attracion.  the  Brig  looked  beatti- 

ful  the  morning - sailed  but  if  She  every  comes  home  it  will 

be  a  more  joyful - .  i  try  not  to  dispar  nowing  thar  is  a  merci¬ 

ful  god  to  prot[ect]  you  while  absent,  your  folks  are  all  well. 
Mother  and  Margaret*  Send  ther  Love  to  you.  pray  Write  every 
opertunity  And  be  assuered  your  Affectionate  Wife  will  do  the 
Same. 

good  nigth  and  may  God  pro[t]ect  you 
Elizabeth  Nichols 

Salem  July  1 8 

Dear  Husband  I  set  down  to  imform  you  that  the  first  day 
of  this  month  you  had  A  Son.  i  cant  say  a  grate  Boy  but  thare  is 
room  a  nuf  to  grow  and  if  you  want  to  now  who  he  looks  like  you 
must  Look  in  the  glass.  I  am  very  Week  indeed  and  have  been 
this  four  months  but  hope  With  the  blesing  of  god  i  shall  soon 
gett  my  health  And  Streght.  I  have  moved  out  of  Mr.  Safford 
house  into  Mr.  Preston  for  i  was  disconted.  I  want  able  to  pay 
him  but  a  very  littel  and  he  has  treated  me  in  a  Shameful  [m]an- 
er.  I  am  not  Able  to  write  more,  all  the  folks  Desires  to  be 
rembered  to  you.  it  apears  to  me  if  you  every  Live  to  get  home  I 
shall  bee  to  happy  But  i  am  afraed  that  your  Boy  will  say  father 
first.  Write  every  oppertunity  And  make  yourself  Easy  on  my  ac¬ 
count. 

Yours  til  Death 

Elizabeth  Nichols 

6.  Apparently  a  sister  of  Elizabeth  Day  Nichols.  A  letter  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  to  Capt.  Nichols  is  addressed  “Dear  Brother”  and  signed  Margaret 
Day. 
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Salem  May  16,  1830 
Dear  Husband  thare  being  a  vessel  about  to  sail  for  the  coast 
of  Sumarty  I  embrace  the  happy  oppertunity  of  imfrming  you  of 
My  health  wich  has  not  been  very  good  since  you  left  Salem  but 
I  hope  with  the  blesing  of  god  that  it  will  be  better.  I  am  in  day- 
lay  expectaion  of  a  letter  from  you.  Captain  Gillis  has  not  arived 
yet  and  i  think  1  shall  have  letters  by  him  as  i  did  not  have  any 
from  Gibralter.  I  wrote  out  thear  the  first  of  last  July  after  the 
Birth  of  our  Son.  if  you  did  not  recive  that  letter  I  supose  you 
have  not  heard  from  home  since  you  was  on  the  Coast.  I  received 
your  letters  and  likewise  the  Shell  by  Mr.  Wilkins  and  delivered 
it  to  Mr  Stone,  it  fetched  a  very  good  price.  And  now  i  suppose 
you  would  like  a  description  of  your  Boy.  [SJtill  you  will  say  i 
am  parsial  if  i  say  he  is  all  that  the  most  [anxjious  parents  could 

wish  so  far  but  we  must  not  put  to  much - on  him.  he  is  the 

living  image  of  his  father,  o  if  you  could  But  see  him  as  he  lays 
aslep  in  the  cradel  i  should  have  no  wish  But  what  would  be 
gratifyed  when  i  think  that  you  are  again  to  bee  gone  a  nother 
year  I  can  hardly  hear  the  thought.  Still  if  it  is  all  for  the  best 
i  must  not  complain.  Hariet  has  come  home  from  New  York  and 
is  a  going  to  bee  maried  to  a  Mr.  Shipman’  a  very  Worthy  man. 
he  follows  the  Seas  for  a  living  and  she  has  every  prospect  of  a 
good  Husband.  Mother  and  Margaret  Send  thear  love  to  you  and 
say  they  long  to  have  you  see  the  Boy.  you  desired  me  to  mention 
my  Surcunstinces  when  i  wrote,  if  you  can  make  it  conveinte  i 
should  like  to  have  you  Send  me  some  Money  but  i  forgot  that 
this  letter  you  gitt  On  the  Coast  and  if  you  have  not  sent  any  on 
dont  wory  about  it.  I  have  moved  in  Mr.  Swasyes  house  close  by 
Mothers  as  i  have  been  from  thar  over  a  year  and  it  is  plesinter  to 
bee  near  your  friends.  Eliza  Bedny  has  lost  both  her  children  and 
Carealine  has  lost  her  little  Boy.  likewise  your  Aunt  Bedny  is  dead, 
your  folks  is  all  well  and  send  there  love  to  you.  I  have  no  more 
to  write  At  present,  you  must  excuse  all  mistakes  as  i  am  in  a  grate 
hury  for  the[y]  Say  the  vessel  will  sail  in  a  short  time.  So  no 
more. 

Yours  till  Death 

Elizabeth  Nichols 

7.  Harriet  Nichols  and  Charles  J.  Shipman  were  married  in  Salem  on 
May  30,  1830,  Vital  Records  of  Salem,  IV,  123. 
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Salem  May  23,  1830 
The  Ship  Friendship  being  about  to  sail  i  imbrace  the  happy 
Oppertunity  of  imfoming  my  dear  and  Absent  Husband  of  my 
health  Wich  is  i  thank  god  better  than  it  was  and  i  hope  thes 
few  lines  Will  find  you  injoying  every  blessing.  I  was  supprised 
at  not  reciving  A  letter  from  Gibaralter  nor  Genoa  but  shal  ser- 
tainly  expect  one  By  Mr.  Gillis.  he  is  expected  every  moment. 

I  called  to  see  his  wife  the  other  day  and  she  imformed  me  that 
he  had  a  letter  and  he  Would  be  at  home  the  last  of  this  month, 
he  has  a  fine  boy  but  Not  hansomer  than  your  one.  i  expect  you 
will  smiel  and  say  That  a  mother  is  no  judge  but  i  hope  that  you 
will  see  him  and  then  you  can  judge  for  yourself  but  if  he  lives 
he  will  be  a  grate  boy  Before  you  get  home.  O  the  long  leg  doubel 
voyges^  is  a  apt  to  Discourage  any  one  but  we  must  bee  contented 
and  hope  it  is  all  For  the  best,  if  you  get  all  the  letters  that  i  have 
writting  since  you  have  been  gone  you  will  not  complain,  i  re¬ 
ceived  that  shell  [by]  Mr.  Wilkins.  Mother  and  Margaret  are 
well  and  send  thar  love  to  you.  Margaret  says  she  has  kissed  the 
boy  a  hundered  Times  for  you.  Hariet  is  well  and  sends  her  love 
to  you.  she  Is  a  going  to  bee  married  next  Sunday  to  a  Mr.  Ship- 
man  A  very  worthy  man.  your  Aunt  Bedny  is  dead.  I  have  no 
News  to  tell  you.  pray  write  every  oppertunity  and  bee  assured 
I  shall  do  the  same  for  i  need  somthing  to  pass  away  the  time  till 
your  return.  Accept  the  sincere  love  of  your  Absent  Wife  and 
Son  who  will  bee  erly  taught  to  love  his  absent  Father.  I  Antisa- 
pate  the  time  of  your  return  with  impatience. 

Yours  till  Death 

Elizabeth  Nichols 

8.  According  to  Mr.  Charles  H.  P.  Copeland,  a  double  voyage  in  the 
Sumatran  trade  meant  a  voyage  to  Sumatra  to  pick  up  a  cargo,  its  disposal 
in  a  European  port,  and  a  return  to  Sumatra  for  a  second  cargo  which  was 
again  sold  in  a  European  port  before  the  vessel  returned  to  its  home  port. 
Mr.  Copeland,  librarian  of  the  Salem  Public  Library,  was  formerly  Cura¬ 
tor  of  Maritime  History  and  librarian  at  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Salem. 

The  Malay  was  refitted  at  Gibraltar  in  March,  1830.  Captain  James 
Gillis  transferr^  command  to  John  Nichols,  Jr.,  and  came  home  on  an¬ 
other  vessel. 
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Salem,  November  28,  1830 
Dear  Husband  I  now  imbrace  the  opportunity  of  imforming 
you  of  my  Health  wich  is  a  great  deal  better  than  it  was  the  last 
time  i  wrote  and  i  hope  With  the  blesing  of  god  these  few  lines 
will  find  you  injoying  the  same  blessing.  I  am  in  dayly  expectaion 
of  News  by  the  ceres,  she  is  looked  for  ever)’  day.  god  send  that 
it  may  prove  good  news.  1  have  not  much  news  to  tel  you  except 
The  Murder  of  Mr.  White  wich  i  supose  you  have  heard,  however 
if  you  have  Not  Frank  Knap  has  alredy  been  hung  and  his  Brother 
Joseph  will  bee  in  a  few  days,  geoarg  Crowninshield  was  cleared 
Richard  having  hung  himself  in  prison.^  I  supose  you  would  like 
to  hear  from  your  boy.  he  is  well  and  A  runing  round  the  room 

while  i  am  a  wrighting.  he  begins  to  say  some - and  already 

nows  whear  his  Dear  Father  is  that  is  your  protrait. - 

called  his  name  William  Day  Nichols  untill  your  return  As  i  did 
not  now  what  name  you  would  choose.  Mother  and  Margaret 
Send  ther  love  to  you.  they  think  thear  never  was  such  a  child 
before.  And  if  i  wass  not  afraid  of  making  you  vain  I  should  say 
he  was  A  lovely  boy  for  ther  never  was  too  looked  more  a  like,  he 
will  bee  Large  enuf  to  go  down  on  the  Wharf  with  you  iff  this 
teduoius  voage  ever  comes  to  a  end.  I  sincerely  hope  we  shall 
never  bee  parted  so  long  again  Mother  says  you  must  not  forgot 
her  present,  she  expect  you  will  bee  so  proud  of  him  that  you  will 
think  he  is  worth  a  great  deal  more.  Wright  every  oppertunity 
and  i  shall  do  the  same. 

Yours  till  Death 

Elizabeth  Nichols 

9.  Captain  Joseph  White  was  murdered  in  his  house  on  Essex  Street  in 
Salem.  Richard  Crowninshield  actually  committed  the  murder  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  Joseph  Knapp,  Jr.,  and  John  Francis  Knapp.  Daniel  Webster 
prosecuted  the  Knapps.  Welter’s  manipulation  of  the  evidence  was  a  con¬ 
temporary  legal  cause  cilihre. 


WE  TALKED  WITH  WHITTIER 
By  William  Stetson  Merrill 

The  close  of  the  year  1957  marked  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  hirth  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  on 
December  17,  1807,  and  the  sixty-fifth  year  since  his  death  on 
September  7,  1892.  As  very  few  persons  now  living  may  have  had 
the  experience  of  talking  with  Whittier,  my  personal  reminis¬ 
cence  of  doing  so  more  than  seventy  years  ago  may  be  of  interest. 

Four  of  us  fellows,  around  twenty  years  of  age,  went  on  a 
hiking  trip  in  the  summer  of  1885  to  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire.  I  was  a  freshman  in  Harvard  College  at  the 
time;  Joseph  Cullen  Ayer,  Jr.  and  Walter  Downes  Humphrey 
were  studying  for  the  ministry  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  School 
in  Cambridge;  Frank  Underwood  had  been  my  schoolmate  in 
Newton,  Massachusetts.  I  alone  of  the  four  am  now  alive  to  tell 
the  tale. 

As  we  planned  to  camp  out  on  the  way,  we  provided  ourselves 
with  knapsacks  in  which  we  carried  clothing  and  eating  utensils. 
A  saucepan  dangled  from  the  corner  of  one  knapsack  and  a  tea¬ 
kettle  from  another.  Rolled  blankets  and  a  folded  canvas  tent  were 
strapped  to  the  knapsacks.  W'e  slept  in  the  tent  on  one  night 
only;  afterwards  we  slept  on  it  under  the  open  sky.  Thus  equipped 
we  presented  a  somewhat  unusual  group  as  we  trudged  along  the 
country  roads. 

W'e  came  by  railroad  train  from  Boston  to  Alton  Bay  at  the 
southern  tip  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee;  there  we  boarded  the  little 
steamer  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  which  carried  us  across  the  lake 
to  Center  Harbor,  where  we  shouldered  our  knapsacks  and  took 
to  the  road.  A  walk  of  a  few  miles  brought  us  to  the  top  of  a 
long  hill.  Here  on  a  scenic  spot  overlooking  Squam  Lake,  called 
by  Starr  King  “the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  small  sheets  of  water 
in  New  England,”  stood  the  Asquam  House.  W'e  entered  its  drive¬ 
way;  and  as  we  stood  in  front  of  the  hotel  admiring  the  view,  a 
man  came  out  and  walked  toward  us. 

He  was  elderly  but  was  erect  of  stature;  a  gray  beard  fringed  the 
lower  part  of  his  long  face.  There  was  no  mistaking  him;  he  was 
Whittier.  He  greeted  us  pleasantly,  chatted  and  asked  us  where 
we  were  going.  As  he  eyed  our  equipment  curiously  he  caught 
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sight  of  a  hunting  knife  with  broad  shiny  blade,  sticking  in  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  belt,  and  he  asked  to  look  at  it.  As  he  was  turning  it  over 
in  his  hand,  he  remarked  with  a  smile: 

“This  reminds  me  of  the  knives  that  Norwegians  are  said  to 
use  when  they  fight  duels.  The  two  men  are  tied  together  around 
the  waist.  Knives  are  given  them  and  they  slash  at  each  other.” 

Whittier  handed  the  knife  back  to  Humphrey  and  after  a  few 
more  words  he  re-entered  the  hotel.  VV^e  resumed  our  way  which 
led  toward  the  distant  mountains.  As  we  sat  around  our  campfire 
that  night,  we  recalled  the  events  of  the  day.  What  a  gruesome 
story  that  was,  we  agreed,  for  Whittier,  a  poet  and  a  Quaker,  to 
tell!  W'e  laughed  about  it  more  than  once  afterwards. 

The  view  as  seen  from  the  spot  where  we  stood  with  him  is 
pictured  by  Whittier  himself  in  two  stanzas  of  his  poem  “The  Hill- 
Top.” 

I  felt  the  cool  breath  of  the  North; 

Between  me  and  the  sun. 

O’er  deep,  still  lake,  and  ridgy  earth, 

I  saw  the  cloud-shades  run. 

Before  me,  stretched  for  listening  miles. 

Lay  mountain-mrded  Squam; 

Like  green-winged  birds,  the  leafy  isles 
Upon  its  bosom  swam. 

There  towered  Chocorua’s  peak;  and  west, 
Moosehillock’s  woods  were  seen. 

With  many  a  nameless  slide-scarred  crest 
And  pine-dark  gorge  between. 

Beyond  them,  Uke  a  sun-rimmed  cloud. 

The  great  Notch  mountains  shone. 

Watched  over  by  the  solemn-browed 
And  awful  face  of  stone! 
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E.  N.  Hartley,  Ironworks  on  the  Saugus:  The  Lynn  and 
Braintree  Ventures  of  the  Company  of  Undertakers  of  the  Iron¬ 
works  in  New  England.  Norman:  University  of  Oklahoma  Press. 
*957*  Pp-  *vi,  328.  $4.50. 

The  major  and  almost  only  flaw  in  this  fine  hook  is  its  title,  for 
the  subject  matter  ranges  much  farther  and  much  deeper  than  one 
is  led  to  expect.  It  is  an  excellent,  detailed,  and  thoroughly  docu¬ 
mented  study  of  the  two  iron  works  at  Braintree  and  Saugus,  hut 
it  also  covers  the  early  attempt  at  iron  manufacture  in  Virginia, 
the  first  made  upon  this  continent,  a  study  of  monopolies  in  Eng¬ 
land  under  Ehzaheth,  and  the  technology  of  iron  making  three 
hundred  years  ago.  In  addition,  it  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
activities  of  John  Winthrop,  Jr.  All  this  makes  interesting  reading 
for  the  layman. 

To  the  serious  student  of  New  England  history  the  greatest 
value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  author’s  study  of  the  impact  of  an 
industry  suddenly  introduced  into  the  Puritan  state.  Here  is  an 
element  completely  alien  both  in  its  social  and  economic  aspects, 
thrust  into  the  agricultural  and  mercantile  Bay  Colony.  Iron 
making  was  not  a  local  industry  initiated  by  local  capitalists,  but 
a  large  scale  overseas  venture  of  a  group  of  wealthy  Englishmen. 
This  has  not  hitherto  been  generally  appreciated,  and  many  have 
thought  of  the  Braintree  and  Saugus  works  (they  were  both  parts 
of  the  same  enterprise)  as  little  local  undertakings  not  materially 
different  from  Israel  Stoughton’s  Milton  grist  mill  or  the  fulling 
mill  at  Roxbury.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The 
manufacture  ot  iron  was  big  business —  a  large-scale  operation, 
a  General  Motors  of  its  day.  The  design  of  the  plant  was  as  ad¬ 
vanced  as  anything  existing  anywhere  in  the  world.  How  it  failed 
and  why  is  an  involved  and  interesting  story  well  told  by  Dr. 
Hartley.  In  the  final  analysis,  however,  it  really  did  not  fail,  for 
graduates  of  the  Saugus  works  established  other  and  more  success¬ 
ful  plants  elsewhere  in  New  England  and  in  New  Jersey.  This 
book  is  the  story  of  the  beginnings  of  industrial  America,  its  prob¬ 
lems,  its  errors,  and  its  effect  upon  its  surroundings. 

There  are  one  or  two  minor  omissions.  A  paragraph  or  two 
covering  the  differences  between  cast  and  wrought  iron  would 
bring  out  the  fact  that  only  the  cast  iron  of  the  furnace  could  be 
used  for  pots,  firebacks,  and  cannon,  but  that  it  was  too  brittle 
for  most  other  uses.  Wrought  iron,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
possessed  the  toughness  required  for  tools,  nails,  chains,  and 
anchors,  when  molten,  remained  in  a  pasty,  semi-fluid  state  and 
could  not  be  cast,  but  had  to  be  shaped  under  the  hammer.  An¬ 
other  matter  of  some  interest  not  touched  upon  is  the  fact  that 
an  iron  furnace  was  allowed  by  the  Puritans  to  operate  seven 
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days  in  the  week,  a  privilege  granted  to  nothing  else  within  the 
colony. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  very  excellent  illustrations, 
but  none  from  Diderot  and  D’Alembert’s  great  encyclopedia, 
which  was  the  source  of  much  of  the  machinery  design  for  the 
reconstruction  at  Saugus.  One  or  two  plates  from  this  work  would 
have  added  value  and  interest. 

While  it  hardly  falls  within  the  limits  of  a  book  review,  in 
this  particular  case  it  is  not  all  out  of  order  to  give  high  praise 
to  the  meticulous  reconstruction  recently  accomplished  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Saugus  works,  since  Dr.  Hartlev  was  the  research 
historian  for  the  project  and  contributed  greatly  to  its  success. 

This  is  a  book  which  certainly  should  be  read  by  every  serious 
student  of  the  social  and  economic  history  of  New  England.  At 
the  same  time  it  offers  a  most  interesting  story  to  the  general 
reader. 

Edward  P.  Hamilton 

Fort  Ticonderoga 

Howard  R.  Floan,  The  South  in  Northern  Eyes,  1831  to 
1861.  Austin:  University  of  Texas  Press,  1958.  Pp.  198,  $3.95. 

Professor  Floan’s  analysis  of  Northern  opinion  of  the  ante¬ 
bellum  South  opens  new  vistas.  For  it  provides  a  compendium 
of  material  that  gives  a  new  perspective  on  nineteenth-century 
American  literature,  the  abolition  movement,  and  the  genesis  of 
the  Civil  War. 

In  this  interesting  volume  are  collected  the  images  and  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  South  and  slavery  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
major  writers  of  the  North — one  group  centering  around  Boston 
(Whittier,  Lowell,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  and 
Hawthorne),  the  other,  around  New  York  (Melville,  Bryant, 
and  Whitman).  Dr.  Floan  shows  how  the  New  England  writers, 
most  of  them  without  direct  knowledge  of  the  South  and  its 
“peculiar  institution,’’  tended  to  accept  the  stereotyped  picture 
presented  bv  abolitionists  Garrison  and  Phillips.  Characteristic 
was  Essex  (bounty’s  Whittier,  whose  poetry  haa  been  discovered 
by  Garrison  in  1826  when  he  was  editing  The  Free  Press.  Under 
Garrison’s  influence  he  became  an  active  abolitionist,  though  he 
and  Garrison  differed  in  their  emphasis  on  political  action.  For 
many  years  Whittier  wrote  for  the  cause,  expressing  in  prose  and 
poetry  the  abolitionist  cliches.  Exceptional  among  New  England 
writers  was  Essex  County’s  other  major  figure,  Hawthorne,  who 
remained  aloof  from  the  anti-slavery  agitation  gyrating  around 
him,  because  he  considered  slavery  possibly  “one  of  those  evils 
which  divine  Providence  does  not  leave  to  be  remedied  by  human 
contrivance.”  Also  he  had  too  much  respect  for  the  Union  to  en¬ 
danger  it  by  anti-slavery  agitation.  Only  when  war  came  did  he 
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decide  that  emancipation  was  essential  for  the  restoration  of  the 
country’s  unity'. 

Whereas  the  New  England  writers,  with  the  exception  of  Haw¬ 
thorne,  accepted  the  myopic  abolitionist  image  of  the  South  and 
even  became  agitators,  the  New  York  group,  knowing  the  South 
from  personal  experience  (Melville,  Bryant,  and  Whitman — all 
had  spent  time  there),  presented  a  truer  and  more  complex  view. 
Although  they  disapproved  of  slavery  as  an  institution,  they  did 
not  analyze  tne  nation’s  problem  as  a  simple  dichotomy  between 
good  ana  evil.  Melville  made  his  comment  indirectly  and  satirical¬ 
ly  in  his  fiction;  Bryant  and  Whitman  made  theirs  directly  and 
politically  in  their  editorals.  Whitman’s  love  of  the  South  and  his 
hatred  of  slaver}'  finding  expression  also  in  his  poems.  Ironically, 
it  has  been  the  more  vivid,  less  accurate  picture  projected  by  the 
New  Englanders  which  has  found  general  acceptance  by  posterity. 

But,  no  matter  what  their  view  of  the  South  and  slavery,  none 
of  the  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  succeeded  in  fasnioning 
great  literature  from  the  tragic  problems  of  their  era.  It  has  re¬ 
mained  for  Benet,  Williams,  anci  especially  Faulkner  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  to  translate  the  earlier  image  into  art. 

Walter  M.  Merrill 

Essex  Institute 

Floyd  Hunter,  Ruth  Connor  Schaffer,  and  Cecil  G. 
Sheps,  Community  Organization:  Action  and  Inaction.  Chapel 
Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1956.  Pp.  xviii, 
268.  $5.00. 

Despite  its  title  this  is  not  a  general  treatise  on  community 
organization;  rather,  it  is  an  account  of  a  piece  of  empirical  re¬ 
search  undertaken  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  during  1952-1958, 
by  an  “interdisciplinary  team’’  from  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science,  aided  by  a  grant 
from  the  Health  Information  Foundation  of  New  York.  Headed 
by  Floyd  Hunter,  Associate  Professor  in  the  School  of  Social  Work, 
and  Cecil  Sheps,  Research  Professor  of  Health  Planning,  the 
team  included  Mrs.  Schaffer,  Research  Fellow,  and  two  graduate 
students  representing  anthropology  and  sociology  respectively.  The 
latter  three  did  most  of  the  field  work. 

The  “general  objective  was  to  locate  a  community  in  which 
people  were  active  in  relation  to  health  needs  and  to  observe 
systematically  and  record  the  processes  by  which  decisions  were 
reached,  plans  were  formulated  on  the  basis  of  these  decisions, 
and  action  programs  were  initiated  and  carried  out  to  meet  health 
problems  of  a  community.’’ 

The  first  task  was  to  locate  the  community.  After  consideration 
of  some  seventy  towns  of  40,000  to  70,000  residents,  lying  in 
the  coastal  region  stretching  from  Maryland  to  Maine,  and  exnib- 
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iting  an  interest  in  health,  the  research  group  selected  Salem  as 
the  site  for  their  experiment.  Besides  satisfying  the  geographic 
and  demographic  requirements,  it  had  recently  taken  preliminary 
steps  through  its  Community  Council  toward  a  study  of  its  own 
problems  and  needs  in  respect  to  health  services.  Since  this  was 
to  be  a  study  of  a  community  in  the  process  of  studying  itself, 
since  the  researchers,  after  the  original  catalytic  action,  were  to 
maintain  rigorously  the  role  of  objective  observer,  it  was  quite 
necessary  for  the  town  selected  to  have  shown  a  marked  tendency 
to  action  in  its  own  behalf.  The  Salem  Community  Council  and 
the  health  officials  of  the  town,  recognizing  the  value  of  the  pres¬ 
tige  which  would  accrue  to  their  efforts  from  association  with  the 
world  of  social  science,  issued  an  invitation  to  the  research  staff. 
In  June,  1952,  they  moved  into  Salem,  armed  with  an  imposing 
set  of  definitions,  postulates,  and  hypothesis  about  the  dynamics 
of  community  action.  These,  over  the  next  nine  months,  were  to 
be  pitted  against  the  raw  facts  of  Salem’s  corporate  life. 

The  first  few  months  were  occupied  in  obtaining  a  prodigious 
amount  of  background  material  about  the  history,  the  economic 
struggles,  the  ethnic  and  religious  differentiations  of  this  once 
autonomous  New  England  town  which  for  some  time  has  been 
suffering  from  the  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area.  It  became  apparent  to  the  scientist  guests  that 
their  host,  “fighting  a  rear  guard  action  for  the  retention  of  com¬ 
merce  and  industry,  and  wracked  by  gnawing  internal  problems  of 
an  ethnic  and  religious  character’’  was  with  great  difficulty  retain¬ 
ing  “a  proud,  if  somewhat  unreal,  independence  as  a  community.’’ 

The  first  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  these  materials  and  to  a 
deft  description,  in  all  their  ramifications,  of  the  prestige  system, 
the  power  structure,  the  hierachy  of  leadership,  of  the  Salem  com¬ 
munity.  The  use  of  intimate  profiles  of  representative  individuals 
who  are  even  graced  with  names,  e.g..  Dr.  Katzenstein,  Mrs.  Pat¬ 
terson  (not  their  real  names,  it  is  true,  but  happily  chosen  pseu¬ 
donyms)  quickly  gives  the  reader  a  lively  sense  of  acquaintance 
with  the  main  protagonists  of  the  Salem  drama. 

From  social  structure  the  report  moves  on  to  the  organiza¬ 
tions  critically  involved  with  health.  The  personnel  and  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  health  services,  public  and  private,  are  delineated 
with  the  same  skill,  and  the  lines  of  relationship  to  the  basic  ele¬ 
ments  of  community  structure  are  revealed.  Then  comes  a  chapter 
describing  the  dynamics  of  power  in  action,  the  accepted  ways 
in  Salem  of  "getting  things  done’’  which  need  to  be  done.  The 
general  patterns  of  action  of  three  types  of  community  groups — 
the  industrial-commercial,  the  political,  the  civic — are  explored, 
again  with  liberal  resort  to  portraiture  of  typical  individuals. 

Having  thus  set  the  stage,  the  report  settles  down  to  an  almost 
day-to-day  description  of  the  development  and  progress  of  the  self- 
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Study  conducted  by  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Community 
Council.  The  members  of  the  committee,  their  affiliations,  the 
reasons  for  their  choice,  are  described  minutely.  Next  comes  a 
really  superb  account  of  the  numerous  meetings,  the  clashes  of 
personahties  and  interests,  the  waste  of  time  and  effort,  which  ac- 
companied  the  committee’s  quest.  The  chmax  of  the  story  arrives 
when  the  committee  (or  rather,  the  valiant  residue)  produces  its 
recommendations  (none  of  which  are  radical  or  unexpected)  and 
submits  the  results  of  its  labor  to  the  parent  body  for  action.  Sur¬ 
prisingly  enough,  although  most  of  the  recommendations  soon 
suffer  the  usual  fate  of  their  kind  and  get  buried  in  special  com¬ 
mittees,  one  of  them — a  request  for  a  consohdated  health  center 
— shows  enough  hfe  to  emerge  into  the  realm  of  pohtical  action. 
As  the  study  concludes  there  seems  little  doubt  that  this  not  par¬ 
ticularly  controversial  goal  will  be  attained  in  the  near  future. 
Considerable  doubt  remains,  however,  in  the  reader’s  mind  as  to 
whether  it  might  not  have  been  attained  without  the  self-study. 
Probably  it  would  have  been.  But,  as  the  authors  point  out, 
Salem  would  not  have  felt  as  good  about  it,  if  the  community  lead¬ 
ers  had  not  deferred  to  the  proper  symbols  and  protocols  of  demo¬ 
cratic  action. 

Adequate  and  just  criticism  of  the  Salem  experiment  is  not 
feasible  within  the  compass  of  a  review.  Nevertheless  it  may  be 
worthwhile  to  indicate  the  main  areas  in  which  the  study  failed 
or  succeeded  in  its  purposes. 

As  an  experiment,  designed  to  test  hypotheses  about  the  dy¬ 
namics  of  community  behavior,  the  project  seems  to  this  reader 
to  have  fallen  considerably  short  of  its  goal.  It  is  onlv  fair  to  point 
out  that  the  authors  are  quite  candid  in  respect  to  their  failure  to 
prove  or  disprove  any  significant  hypothesis.  Of  the  two  major 
propositions  with  which  they  started,  the  first,  which  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  relation  of  cultural  change  to  established  com¬ 
munity  patterns,  soon  proved  an  embarrassment  to  the  study  team. 
As  might  have  been  forseen  (and  doubtless  was),  it  could  not  be 
tested  within  the  limitations  of  the  project,  and  it  was  soon  jet¬ 
tisoned.  The  second  hypothesis  should  have  been  more  amenable 
to  the  empirical  test  since  it  was  a  vastly  more  modest  proposal, 
comprising  specific  questions  of  relationship  between  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  community  health  program,  the  extent  of  objective 
knowledge  about  their  problems  which  the  leaders  of  the  project 
possess,  and  the  quality  of  the  leadership.  Even  here,  however,  the 
reader  is  left  in  doubt  at  the  end  as  to  whether  anything  im¬ 
portant  was  discovered.  It  was  only  when  the  staff  worked  its  way 
down  the  ladder  of  abstraction  to  such  sub-hypotheses  as  "com¬ 
munity  function  are  delegated  to  specific  functioning  groups  in 
the  community,”  or,  “a  few  leaders  will  emerge  in  the  study  process 
who  will  be  instrumental  in  furthering  the  study,”  that  they  seem 
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to  have  been  able  to  find  anything  like  firm  footing.  There  might 
well  be  a  serious  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  going  to  so  much 
trouble  to  get  positive  answers  to  propositions  like  these.  Of 
course  it  can  always  be  argued  that  nnding  out  what  cannot  be 
found  out  is  an  important  part  of  any  research.  But,  in  this  case, 
better  planning  of  the  experimental  part  of  the  study  might  well 
have  led  to  more  significant  results. 

There  is,  hkewise,  little  evidence  that  the  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  this  particular  problem  bore  the  fruit  which  was  an¬ 
ticipated.  Only  a  slight  attempt  has  been  made  to  use  the  wealth 
of  facts  about  prestige  and  power  relations,  about  ethnic  and  re¬ 
ligious  ahgnments,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  behavior  of  the 
self-study  committee.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  background  ma¬ 
terials  were  not  useful  to  the  research  team,  perhaps  even  neces¬ 
sary,  for  an  understanding  of  the  community  in  action.  But  the 
reader  is  left  with  the  unfortunate  impression  that  he  has  heard 
about  two  studies,  not  one.  Both  are  of  high  cahber,  each  has 
merit  in  its  own  right,  the  first  is  an  able  survey  of  social  structure, 
the  second  an  expert  piece  of  journalism.  The  pity  of  it  is  that 
even  the  last  two  chapters  cannot  weave  them  into  a  single  fabric. 
In  view  of  the  stated  purpose  of  the  study  this  is  a  serious  short¬ 
coming. 

On  the  other  hand.  Community  Organization  is  a  fascinating 
and  absorbing  book.  It  sets  forth  skillfully,  even  artistically,  the 
sociologically  significant  features  of  a  New  England  town,  and  it 
describes  vividly  a  specific  event  in  the  life  of  that  town.  No  one 
who  has  ever  participated  in  the  civic  affairs  of  a  similar  com¬ 
munity  will  fail  to  recognize  himself  and  his  colleagues. 

Mason  T.  Record 

Connecticut  College 

Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Prelude  to  Independence:  The 
Newspaper  War  on  Britain,  1764-1776.  New  York;  Alfred  A. 
Knopf.  1958.  Pp.  X,  318,  xvi.  $6.00. 

Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Francis  Higginson  Professor  of  His¬ 
tory,  Emeritus,  at  Harvard  University,  will  be  welcomed  back 
by  colonial  historians  for  the  publication  of  his  most  recent  book, 
concerning  the  role  played  by  newspapers  in  the  movement  to¬ 
ward  American  independence.  Forty  years  ago,  with  his  Colonial 
Merchants  and  the  American  Revolution,  1763-1776,  Professor 
Schlesinger  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
that  period.  In  the  years  since  1918  he  has  largely  directed  his 
labors  in  a  field  which  he  himself  helped  to  pioneer — American 
social  history.  Now  he  returns  to  his  earlier  interest  with  a  char- 
acteristicallv  original  approach. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  has  long  been  a  student  of  American  journal- 
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ism.  Host  and  friend  to  the  maiw  professional  newsmen  who  have 
studied  at  Harvard  as  Nieman  Fellows  (to  whom  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  is  generously  dedicated),  he  brings  to  his  latest  bwk  a  warm 
respect  and  love  for  the  press.  The  author  has  taken  pains  to 
weave  the  story  of  colonial  newspapers  on  the  eve  of  the  War  for 
Independence  into  the  fabric  of  the  history  of  that  twelve-year 
period.  It  is  the  masterful  presentation  of  this  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  events  as  they  happened  and  the  activity  of  journalists 
which  makes  Mr.  Schlesinger’s  study  so  successful. 

Preltide  to  Independence  opens  with  a  brief  but  brilliant  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  period  1764-1776.  Mr.  Schlesinger  takes  as  his 
point  of  departure  the  familiar  but  oft-ignored  statement  which 
John  Adams  made  in  1818:  “The  Revolution  was  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people.  .  .  .  This  radical  change  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  opinions,  sentiments,  and  affections  of  the  people  was  the 
real  American  Revolution.”  Thus,  to  Mr.  Schlesinger,  the  war 
which  followed  Lexington  and  Concord  was  a  war  to  establish 
as  political  fact  an  independence  which  had  already  occurred  in 
the  minds  of  men.  That  this  change  took  place  at  all  was  in  no 
small  measure  the  result  of  newspaper  propaganda.  The  author 
is  quick  to  point  out  that  the  press  was  only  one  of  several  vehicles 
utilized  by  the  patriots  in  the  pre-war  period  to  sway  the  opinions 
of  their  contemporaries.  Ministers,  pamphleteers,  informal  groups 
such  as  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  still  less  formal  mobs  all  played 
their  part.  But  by  far  the  most  consistent,  and  significant,  “lever 
of  propaganda”  was  the  newspaper. 

By  1764  there  were  some  twenty-three  journals  scattered 
through  fifteen  colonial  towns,  with  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia  each  enjoying  several.  By  Independence  Day  this 
total  had  grown  to  thirty-two,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  others 
(including  Tory  papers)  which  had  fallen  by  the  wayside  in  the 
interim.  Mr.  Schlesinger  first  discusses  the  general  organization 
and  procedures  followed  by  several  leading  printers,  as  they 
almost  universally  styled  themselves,  and  then  turns  to  his  main 
task,  tracing  the  role  played  by  these  newspapers  as  organs  of 
opinion  and  catalysts  of  action. 

The  Stamp  Act,  with  its  heavy  assessments  on  newsprint,  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  the  printing  of  pamphlets,  brought  an  immedi¬ 
ate  reaction  on  the  part  of  most  colonial  printers  against  the  new 
imperial  system  devised  by  the  British  ministry  at  the  close  of 
the  Seven  Years’  War.  The  cries  of  protest  raised  by  the  journals 
against  this  form  of  taxation  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  Act’s  repeal  and  gave  to  the  editors  a  sense  of  accomplishment 
which  in  later  years  would  lead  many  of  them  to  greater  en¬ 
deavors  against  subsequent  acts  of  Parliament.  It  was  during  the 
Stamp  Act  crisis  that  many  of  the  patriot  journalists  first  mastered 
the  techniques  of  propaganda.  Within  a  few  years  several  print- 
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ters  had  established  themselves  as  leaders  of  the  American  cause: 
the  partnership  of  Edes  and  Gill,  publishers  of  the  Boston  Gazette; 
Isaiah  Thomas,  of  Boston’s  Massachusetts  Spy  and  later  editor 
also  of  Newturyport’s  Essex  Journal;  John  Holt,  of  the  New-York 
Journal;  and  William  Bradford,  of  the  Pennsyhania  Journal  in 
Philadelphia.  There  were  others,  but  the  voices  of  these  men 
spoke  the  language  of  Whiggism  with  the  most  consistent  volume 
throughout  the  period  leading  to  independence. 

The  patriot  press  was  not  without  significant  opposition,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  Tories.  In  Boston  John  Mein,  until  forced  to  flee 
in  late  1769,  and  later  “jemmy”  Rivington  in  New  York  both 
preached  the  loyalist  line  with  all  the  means  at  their  command. 
But  theirs  was  a  losing  battle,  fought  against  overwhelmiim  nu¬ 
merical  odds,  and  in  most  instances  against  stacked  cards.  For  as 
the  author  points  out,  the  patriots  in  unleasing  mob  rule  against 
these  dissenters  “simply  contended  that  liberty  of  speech  belonged 
solely  to  those  who  spoke  the  speech  of  liberty.”  By  mid-1775 
the  voice  of  the  Tories  had  been  all  but  silenced.  The  Great  Debate 
concerning  the  wisdom  of  independence  w'as  a  discussion  not  be¬ 
tween  Whigs  and  Tories  but  among  Whigs  themselves,  some  fav¬ 
oring  the  step,  others  advocating  reunion,  and  each  attempting  to 
sway  the  opinion  of  the  undecided.  The  final  decision  was  largely 
the  product  of  an  effective  propaganda  campaign  led  by  radical 
journalists  enjoying  ready  access  to  the  public  ear. 

In  final  assessment,  Schlesinger  has  this  to  say:  “The  move¬ 
ment  [along  the  road  to  Independence]  could  hardly  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  without  an  ever  alert  and  dedicated  press.  At  every  crisis 
the  patriot  prints  fearlessly  and  loudly  championed  the  American 
cause,  never  yielding  ground  as  did  some  of  the  politicians.”  There 
will  be  historians  who  will  howl  at  Professor  Schlesinger’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Revolutionary  movement  and  those  w’ho  will  chide 
him  for  undulv  favoring  the  patriots’  cause.  But  this  reviewer  can 
only  applaud  bis  wisdom  for  having  restated  with  such  skill  the 
appraisal  first  offered  by  John  Adams.  This  volume  is  thereby 
given  double  value,  for  it  is  also  a  fine  account  of  newspaper  ac¬ 
tivity  during  this  remarkable  period  in  American  history'. 

Benjamin  W.  Labaree 

Connecticut  College 

William  A.  Fairburn,  Merchant  Sail.  6  volumes.  Center 
Lovell,  Maine:  Fairburn  Marine  Educational  Foundation,  Inc. 
I945'i955- 

This  six-volume  work  is  an  impressive  collection  of  material 
concerning  sailing  vessels  of  the  world.  In  addition  to  essays  con¬ 
cerning  the  trade  carried  on  by  windjammers,  and  the  major  ports 
and  cargoes  involved,  the  author  has  compiled  a  vast  quantity  of 
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statistics  and  facts  about  the  vessels  themselves.  William  A.  Fair- 
burn,  a  prominent  shipbuilder  who  died  in  1947,  invested  a  life¬ 
time  of  devoted  labor  to  the  project  with  highly  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  As  a  reference  work  Merchant  Sail  makes  an  invaluable  con¬ 
tribution  to  maritime  history.  Though  one  would  not  ordinarily 
recommend  a  six-volume  work  to  browsers,  there  is  nonetheless 
an  immense  number  of  fascinating  gems  tucked  away  in  his  notes 
and  comments.  This  undertaking  makes  a  double  contribution  in 
that  the  Fairburn  Marine  Educational  Foundation,  estabhshed  by 
the  Fairburn  family,  has  distributed  these  volumes  without  charge 
to  several  hundred  selected  hbraries  throughout  the  world,  among 
which  the  Essex  Institute  is  grateful  to  have  been  included. 

B.  W.  L. 

H.  Burnell  Pannill,  The  Religious  Faith  of  John  Fiske. 
(Duke  Studies  in  Rehgion,  I).  Durham,  North  Carolina.  Duke 
University  Press.  1957.  Pp.  263.  $5.00. 

Dr.  Pannill  has  chosen  a  subject  that  deserves  extended  con¬ 
sideration.  No  history  of  the  American  mind  could  be  complete 
without  careful  attention  to  the  contribution  of  John  Fiske,  a  New 
Englander  who  devoted  much  of  his  hfe  to  propagandizing  a 
theistic  version  of  evolution.  He  is  today  remembered  for  his  his¬ 
torical  writing,  but  in  his  own  time  he  was  the  best  known  expon¬ 
ent  of  the  philosophy  of  evolution,  widely  applauded  for  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  demonstrate  that  evolution  supported  religion.  Essential¬ 
ly  a  popularizer,  Fiske  added  little  originahty  to  the  subjects  he 
discussed.  Yet,  with  the  aid  of  his  lucid  style  and  a  gift  for  stating 
abstruse  matters  in  easily  comprehensible  terms,  he  attracted  a 
large  audience  to  his  books  and  lectures.  An  examination  of  the 
development  of  his  thought,  considered  in  the  hght  of  his  popu¬ 
larity,  should  help  illuminate  the  momentous  religious  changes 
of  tne  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Unfortunately,  Dr. 
Pannill’s  book  (oridnally  a  Ph.D  thesis  at  Duke),  while  the  first 
full-length  study  of  Fiske’s  religious  views,  fails  to  rise  to  its  op¬ 
portunity. 

The  author’s  approach  is  straightforward.  His  six  chapters 
adequately  survey  Fiske’s  contributions  to  American  thought. 
After  a  short  biography  of  Fiske  in  the  first  chapter,  the  author  de¬ 
votes  the  second  to  the  philosophical  and  scientific  influences  upon 
Fiske’s  reliraous  thought,  while  the  third  briefly  examines  his  nis- 
torical  work.  Chapter  four  explains  Fiske’s  concept  of  an  imman¬ 
ent  deity,  indwelling  in  the  universe  though  not  limited  to  it, 
ordering  the  cosmos  %  all-pervading  comprehensible  plans,  among 
which  the  law  of  evolution  as  explained  by  Hernert  Spencer 
stands  pre-eminent.  Chapter  five  expounds  Fiske’s  thinking  on  the 
nature  of  man.  By  viewing  man  as  the  "end”  of  evolution  (both 
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in  the  sense  of  final  product  and  intended  goal),  Fiske  found  in 
evolution  a  theistic  sanction  for  ethics,  a  proof  of  immortahty, 
and  a  demonstration  of  the  inevitability  of  progress.  The  final 
chapter  summarizes  and  adversely  criticizes  Fiske’s  thought.  Dr. 
Pannill  concludes:  “Had  he  [Fiske]  followed  the  logical  implica¬ 
tions  of  his  system  his  faith  would  have  lost  something  of  its 
envisioned  affinity  to  the  Christian  tradition.”  (p.  243) 

The  book  suffers  from  being  too  straightforward — too  narrow, 
too  unimaginative.  The  author  chose  to  use  only  the  most  readily 
available  sources  for  his  study.  He  bases  himself  primarily  on 
Fiske’s  books  and  magazine  articles,  ignoring  the  significant  essays 
and  lectures  Fiske  contributed  to  the  New  York  World,  relying  on 
the  heavily-edited  printed  editions  of  Fiske’s  letters  without  check¬ 
ing  the  available  manuscripts,  consulting  only  a  few  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  periodicals  in  which  the  issues  of  the  day  were  debated. 
This  narrow  research  need  not  have  been  too  damaging,  had  the 
author  used  his  material  thoroughly  and  imaginatively.  But  he 
fails  to  ask  the  most  important  questions  about  Fiske’s  significance. 
Dr.  Pannill  concentrates  on  expounding  Fiske’s  thought  and  goes 
beyond  it  only  to  consider  his  place  in  the  Christian  tradition. 
This  is,  indeed,  an  important  question  about  any  religious  thinker 
and,  if  Fiske  had  been  an  innovating  theologian,  it  might  well  be 
the  most  important.  But  Fiske  was  a  popularizer,  not  an  original 
thinker.  He  is  worth  studying  because  the  eager  reception  of  his 
views  testifies  that  his  writing  met  a  felt  need  among  those  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  impact  of  science  on  religion.  What  this  need 
was,  how  Fiske’s  work  helped  supply  an  answer,  how  his  writing 
drew  upon  and  reinforced  the  work  of  other  “liberal”  rehgious 
thinkers  of  the  day,  these  questions  are  either  not  raised  at  all  or 
receive  inadequate  consideration. 

The  author  does  not  give  his  reader  a  sense  of  the  way  Fiske’s 
faith  developed.  Looking  at  the  logic  of  Fiske’s  argument.  Dr. 
Pannill  can  see  only  minor  alterations  in  Fiske’s  thinking  between 
his  Cosmic  Philosophy  in  1874  and  his  final  religious  essay  in 
1901,  and  treats  the  various  b^ks  and  essays  as  if  they  were  parts 
of  one  coherent  system.  But  this  concentration  on  logic  obscures 
the  striking  change  in  Fiske’s  emotional  reaction  to  religion.  It  is 
on  this  level  that  his  faith  evolved.  Without  considering  the  emo¬ 
tional  level  it  is  not  possible  to  explain  how  Fiske  collected  his 
audience  or  what  they  found  attractive  in  his  thinking. 

Dr.  Pannill  deals  with  a  significant  figure  in  the  growth  of 
American  thought,  but  does  not  substantially  advance  our  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  of  his  subject.  The  book  which  John 
Fiske’s  services  to  American  religion  deserves  still  remains  to  be 
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